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INTRODUCTION 


THIS is a simple-hearted story of two young 
Americans who made their way through the 
heart of Russia without knowing a word of 
the language, though they seem to have learnt 
two words on their journey. Both words are 
characteristic, for one is the word for “at 
once’ or “ immediately,” which means at 
some future time ; and the other is the word 
for “thank you,”’ which has the same meaning 
as in English. With knowledge of the word 
for “‘ at once ” they learnt the truth so painful 
to travellers that Russians have no idea of 
time. With the word for “ thank you ” they 
learnt to express their gratitude for the 
inexhaustible kindliness of the Russian people. 

But when I say “the Russian people” I 
must exclude the Russian officials, who are 
evidently just as inconsiderate, obstructive and 
heartless as they were in the far-off days when 
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I was going up and down Russia very much as 
these two Americans have gone. The whole 
book is evidence that a people changes very 
little for better or worse under changes of 
government and social legislation. Here we 
find the same scrappy untidiness, the same 
disregard of dirt, and the same apprehension 
of thieves in trains, stations and public 
buildings as I once knew. There is also the 
same obstinate obstruction to all movement 
and freedom, and the same espoinage and 
police supervision. Indeed, all the difficulties 
and dangers placed by the bureaucracy in the 
way of the ordinary traveller and the ordinary 
citizen seem to have increased, though I did 
not think increase was possible. 

On the other hand, there is no change in the 
amazing helpfulness of the common people. 
The instances given here are remarkable, 
but they do not surprise me. There is a 
brotherliness among the Russian people that 
I have not found equalled in any other race. 
I think it likely that this brotherly feeling has 
even increased under a social system. which 
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declares all men and women equal, and really 
attempts to make them equal, which no other 
great people has ever attempted before. 
Wherever I have been in Russia I have found 
this sense of brotherhood subsisting. Partly 
perhaps it was due to the old sense of the 
serfs as children under the fatherly care of 
the great landowners. And now that the 
landowners have departed the brotherly 
feeling among the peasants continues. In the 
same way the happy frankness of equal 
companionship between boys and girls, men 
and women, evidently continues. 

The author has a good deal to say about the 
official insults and assaults upon the rituals of 
the old orthodox religion—that persecution 
which has lately roused so much indignation 
among religious people and politicians in 
Europe. Their way of tracing these results to 
the past political status and influence of the 
Orthodox Church in Russia should at all 
events be considered by those who most 
strongly denounce the present teaching of the 
Soviets in this respect. 
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But the great service of the book is the entire 
simplicity and open-mindedness (one might 
say the unprejudiced ignorance) with which it 
is written. We are all sick of those numerous 
writers who have gone to Russia with 
preconceived ideas and theories of what they 
ought to see or would like to see, and have 
come back to tell us they have seen just what 
they feared or hoped. Here are two young 
men who went with no previous knowledge, 
no theories, and no anticipations. So they 
can tell us exactly what they saw, exactly 
what they experienced. Other tourists have 
drawn the same conclusions with which they 
started. Mr. Kendall Foss and “ Joe ”’ draw 
no conclusions at all, and, in passing, I 
should like to notice what a perfect travelling 
companion “‘ Joe ” must have been ! 


HENRY W, NEVINSON, 
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CHAPTER I 


“I DON’T see why you want to go to Russia,” 
said my friends and well-wishers when I first 
announced that Joe and I were going to try our 
luck at visiting the Soviet Union. It was in 
London in May, 1929. Joe’s long vacation 
from Oxford was drawing near, and I was 
fed up with staying in one place. Both of us 
were seeking excitement. There was not, at 
first, much of any other reason for selecting 
Russia. 

But it soon became apparent that a better 
reason would have to be found. Mere yearning 
for excitement failed to satisfy questioners. 
Some laughed a trifle cynically and declared 
that there was nothing exciting to be found 
to-day in Russia. They said it would be drab 
and uncomfortable and filled with stupid 
people. It obviously must be stupid, else why 
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try to erect so ridiculous a form of government. 
Wasn’t Capitalism proved to be the best all- 
round method of running the world ? 

Others predicted dire things. They assured 
me that I should find excitement enough even 
for my peculiar tastes, “ always providing you 
get out alive,” they concluded. Unwittingly, 
the two camps supplied me with a reason 
sufficiently conclusive to forestall further 
cross-examination. 

“TI want to see,’ I explained. ‘‘ One hears 
so many conflicting things about this dark and 
mysterious country that it is impossible to 
know what to believe. I’d like to know who is 
right—if anybody 1s.”’ And I added that I 
didn’t believe any country could be half as 
difficult or dangerous as they would have me 
to understand. 

None the less, going to Russia appeared to 
be a stiff proposition, for all my airy pooh- 
poohings. The U.S.S.R. was a dark country ; 
a land of fantastic theories and even stranger 
practices. It was manifestly no fit place for 
two young men of limited resources to spend 
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a summer in. Besides, it was supposed to be 
almost impossible to secure visas unless one 
were travelling under the auspices of one of 
the official travel agencies who undertake 
escorted tours complete with guides and 
interpreter. These tours are not, as far as I 
could find out, by any means cheap; they 
were far beyond the slender means we could 
hope to muster. Moreover, London was not 
the perfect place in which to obtain reliable 
information about Russia. The travel agents 
I questioned were inclined to be vague. They 
suggested that I paid them a handsome sum, 
in return for which they would attend to 
everything. Their part seemed to consist 
in supplying the client with a ticket to the 
border and a letter to the Russian travel 
bureau stating that so and so much had been 
paid for an escorted tour. Vividly written 
little pamphlets were at hand, but precise 
information was sadly lacking. A Russian 
legation would have helped matters, but the 
British Government was not on speaking terms 
with the inheritors of the powers of the Tsar, 
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and no ambassador or consul dwelt in London. 
Yes, it was a difficult problem. 

** Well, we can always try, can’t we?” Joe 
retorted with a touch of asperity when I 
suggested my misgivings. ‘“‘ Unless, of course, 
you’re afraid.” That settled it. One way or 
another we would get into Russia. 

We repaired to the American Consul to see 
if he knew anything about Russian regulations. 
But he disclaimed all knowledge of the subject. 
The best he could do was to suggest writing his 
colleague in Berlin, adding that he understood 
there was a Russian embassy or legation or 
something there and, further, that Berlin was 
a better clearing-house for Russian matters 
than London. 

We followed the suggestion, and received in 
reply a letter which must stand as a model for 
detached unwillingness to be committed to 
anything. We were told that, as we doubtless 
knew, the American Government had no 
dealings with “those who now hold power 
in the former Russian Empire.” It would, 
therefore, be impossible to state anything 
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definitely. However, it might safely be said, 
for our information only, that it was believed 
there was a Russian representative in Berlin 
who might, perhaps, be able to help. 

Joe sent me the letter from Oxford 
accompanied by a note which disclaimed any 
ability to write a letter either in Russian or in 
German, and suggesting, unless I felt capable 
of explaining myself to the Russian Consul 
in a language which he might reasonably be 
expected to grasp, that we let the matter drop 
until we got to Berlin. I don’t like this sort of 
casualness in preparations, but we had agreed 
that visas should be Joe’s responsibility, so I 
acquiesced. I was supposed to be devoting 
myself to collecting miscellaneous information 
about the home of the Red Terror. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining this 
information : the trouble lay in deciding what 
to accept and what to discard. People who 
had never previously mentioned Russia 
betrayed a sudden intimate familiarity with the 
country in all its aspects. Seemingly everyone 
had either been born there, or had a close 
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friend who had, or knew a Prince or other 
refugee whose accounts of the situation were 
little short of hair-raising. To be sure, most 
of my informers, when pressed, admitted they 
had not been there since 1917 or earlier, but 
they saw no reason why this should invalidate 
their statements. One man in particular, 
a Polish Count, was especially pessimistic 
regarding our chances of survival. He 
mentioned a tendency on the part of the 
G.P.U. or secret police, the modern version 
of the Cheka, to spirit foreigners away, never 
to be heard from again. He added, 
unpleasantly, I thought, that it was customary 
in such cases to regret the unfortunate visitor’s 
death by typhoid or similar natural cause. 
Others predicted that Russia would be a 
revelation ; it would surprise us, as products 
of Capitalistic regime, to see what wonders 
could be wrought by Communism. They 
were never, unfortunately, very definite as to 
exactly what form these wonders were going 
to take, but the idea was a land of milk and 
honey and similar blessings for all. The future 
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appeared complicated. We could only fall 
back on our private theory that things could 
not be all they sounded: either for good or 
bad. 

*“ Nobody seems to know: they’re all 
guessing,” Joe assured me, when dizziness 
threatened to overwhelm my confused senses. 
“The only thing to do is to go and find out. 
We shall probably survive.” Stepping off 
into space never seems to strike him as an 
invitation to trouble. 


CHAPTER II 


WE aarrived in Berlin early in July without 
having arranged anything. We had not applied 
for visas ; we had not succeeded in obtaining 
anything approaching a clear understanding of 
what to expect once we had crossed the border ; 
and we knew little or nothing about regulations 
governing tourists. 

Our plan, based on Joe’s unfailing optimism 
about obstacles, was to keep on going until we 
were stopped. Then would be time enough to 
talk about changed itineraries. We would take 
only old clothes and we would stay as far away 
from official guides as we could. Both of 
us had a horror of hand-outs, of inspired 
information designed to create a_ given 
impression. Even could we have afforded a 
conducted tour, I doubt if we should have 
indulged: the risk of being shown what the 
authorities would want you to see and being 
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hurried past whatever there might be that the 
Government was not proud of would be too 
great. 

On the basis of a map, we had decided to 
enter the country in the north, going first to 
Leningrad. From there we would go south 
to Moscow. Provided there was a railroad 
in working condition—opinions differed so 
widely on this point—we would then go due 
east to Nijni-Novgorod. That was as far as 
we knew. Perhaps we would go down the 
Volga toward Astrakan, perhaps we would 
continue eastward first and visit the Ural 
country—again, providing there was a means 
of transportation. In any event, we hoped to 
get south as far as Circassia and Georgia 
which lies in the Caucasus range between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. That plan would 
leave us the Crimea and the Ukraine which 
lies to the north and west of the Crimea to do 
on the way back. But it was all tentative ; 
maps did not always agree on just where 
railways and steamships ran. Moreover, 
we had no sort of schedule even for the 
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more certain services. We could only wait and 
see. 

The visas were the pressing thing at the 
moment. A well-wisher had just told us that 
from six to ten weeks was the minimum time 
necessary to put through a visa application. 
If true, this was going to be a serious matter ; 
it would leave us precious little time in which 
to see Russia. I made some comments 
calculated to remind Joe as to who it was that 
had made himself responsible for visas, to 
which he wisely retorted that there was no 
better reason for believing this last titbit than 
any of the other statements we had received. 

We went round to the Soviet Embassy. 
Uneasiness settled over us the minute we 
crossed the threshold. There seemed to be a 
stillness and a secretiveness about the bare 
entrance hall. It was easy to imagine 
whispered conspiracy behind the closed doors. 
Plottings, conspiracies, secret signs, the whole 
row of motion picture concepts of Russian 
pastimes rose before us, making us 
uncomfortable. 
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We were ushered into a large waiting-room, 
from the far wall of which a portrait of Lenin 
scrutinized unwinkingly those who wanted to 
go to Russia. We sat rather on the edge of our 
chairs, feeling as though eyes were peering at 
us through secret peep-holes. We dared not 
speak. I looked at the portrait of the dead 
leader. Did I dare risk making a snap-shot 
of it? It seemed an offence second only 
to photographing fortifications. Covertly, I 
pulled out my camera. The silence remained 
unbroken. I stood gingerly on my chair, 
facing the portrait of Lenin. Joe began making 
frantic signs. Voices sounded outside and 
footsteps drew near. I snapped and slid down 
into my chair like a schoolboy caught before 
the jam-pot. 

The door was opened to admit a middle-aged 
woman. She breezed in and plumped herself 
down beside the centre table and asked for a 
cigarette. She was an American ; Joe supplied 
the lack while I slipped the camera back into 
its case. 

Then she introduced herself, saying she was 
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a well-known authoress, and adding that she 
was going to Moscow that evening as the guest 
of the Government. She began to question 
point-blank. She wanted to know all about 
us. But under the steady gaze of Lenin we 
were playing safe. We committed ourselves 
to nothing—at least, nothing that might 
remotely be construed as_ unfavourable. 
Stories of the devious methods of the Russian 
secret police were uppermost in our minds. 

It was not five minutes after she was 
summoned to her appointment before we were 
called to ours. We looked at each other, 
wondering ominously. She would have had 
just time enough to report on our intentions. 
Moreover, we saw her by chance three times in 
Berlin in the course of the next few days. She 
clearly had not gone off to Moscow that night. 
Maybe she was an agent, but probably not. 
Anyhow, it was pleasant to believe we had 
passed through the hands of the Cheka. 

Our own appointment was down a long hall 
with many turnings. The guide trudged 
heavily along in the silence. We tiptoed 
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behind, growing ever more certain that we 
could never find our way out. It was the 
silence of that winding passage-way that got on 
the nerves. It was easy to believe in watching 
eyes and doors that were opened a crack behind 
us. Easy to believe, but hard to look round 
and be reassured. 

“Don’t hunch your shoulders that way, no 
One is going to hit you,” Joe admonished in a 
whisper. 

It was a relief to be shown at last into a 
bearded presence and invited to state our 
wants. Yes, we might apply for visas. There 
were certain forms to be filled in. It would 
take about six weeks before a report could be 
received from Moscow. Our latest informant 
took on something of authority. 

We filled in the forms in quadruplet, 
attaching a photo to each. We answered 
every conceivable question regarding our 
occupations, our intentions, our friends, if any, 
in Russia, our friends, if any, at home, who 
might vouch for us, whether we had ever been 
in Russia before and if so full particulars, 
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what border town we would like to enter by, 
our political leanings and so on, seemingly 
interminably. Then we began complaining 
about the six weeks. It developed that we 
could have the answer telegraphed, and further 
that it could be sent to any city where there 
was a Russian representative. Two weeks 
would suffice. We chose Helsingfors, and 
started a few days later on a leisurely jaunt 
through Poland and the Baltic states, arriving 
in Helsingfors to find permission awaiting us. 
The process took hardly half an hour. We 
paid our twelve dollars each and received in 
return an unreadable rubber stamp and a seal 
in our passports. Then we set off on the great 
adventure, via the night train to Leningrad. 
We knew no single word of Russian, we did 
not know whether or not we would be allowed 
to take our cameras with us, we knew little of 
the cost of living and travelling in Russia and 
still less about the Government’s attitude 
toward young Americans who had no better 
reason for entry than a desire to see. We 
would keep on going until we were stopped. 
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We shut our eyes and jumped. 

One point deserves special mention. As is 
well known, the rate of exchange of gold 
roubles for dollars is approximately two for 
one (1-94 roubles to the dollar to be exact). 
The State Bank of the U.S.S.R. has somewhat 
arbitrarily decided that roubles shall be at 
par. Therefore, all dollars or other foreign 
money presented for exchange within Russia 
receive paper roubles said to be equivalent to 
gold. But unfortunately the money markets 
of the world do not consider the present 
financial condition or whatever it is that 
governs foreign exchange of Russia to be 
sufficiently sound to warrant acceptance of 
roubles at their full value. In most 
continental capitals one may buy roubles at a 
rate of four to the dollar or a little better. 
Naturally, the Russians do not encourage the 
importation of roubles bought at half the fixed 
value. But equally naturally, having heard of 
the system and having, as aforementioned, 
extremely limited resources, we had already 
bought some roubles. The receipt for the 
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purchase bore the statement: “ For 
information only. The Russian Government 
does not permit the importation of roubles.” 
It was ominous, but we had hopes. The 
roubles reposed in our socks. 

Would the customs officials demand a body 
search? No one seemed abletotell us. But 
we had our theory. We doubted if obstacles 
in general were going to be as unsurmo ntable 
as we had been lead to believe—witness the 
visa business—and we felt certain that this 
year at least the Russians were anxious to 
cultivate friendly relations with Americans and 
that therefore, we should probably be subjected 
to the minimum number of regulations. 
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EARLY in the morning the train approached 
the Russian frontier. A wood-burning engine 
with a huge balloon-like smokestack tugged the 
little train through the heavy pine forests of 
Finland. We leaned out of the windows, 
watching the sun rise out of what must be 
Russia. Nearly all our travelling companions 
of the night had alighted at the last town. 
The train stopped. Finnish authorities came 
through, perfunctorily glanced at our passports 
and luggage, and left us. We waited. We 
had a glass of tea in preparation for our future 
diet. We watched all but two cars be detached 
from the train, the little engine squeaked, and 
we were off for the border. Again we looked 
out of the windows. We were approaching 
a narrow wooden trestle bridge over a small 
stream. Guards stood at the bridge-head, 
guards dressed in smock- like jackets with 
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unmistakably Russian caps. The caps were 
covered in red. The Red Army! Guards 
now stood on each step of the train, also with 
red caps and also with fixed bayonets. We 
shivered a little. There seemed to be a 
grimness about the whole affair which was 
heightened by the gloomy pine forests and the 
wraiths of morning mists slowly rising. 

Just over the bridge the train halted. An 
unreadable sign hung over the doorway of the 
long, low wooden station. Opposite stood a 
small platform from which speeches could be 
made. The platform was decked in red with 
the sign, soon to become all too familiar : 
“The supreme power of the Proletariat.” 
Again we shivered a little, and the folded 
roubles in our socks began to burn un- 
comfortably. Would we be able to walk 
naturally and not as a cat on hot bricks ? 

We got out of our third class, wooden-seated 
car and promptly encountered five other 
Americans—the only other passengers—who 
were descending from the plush-seated 
sleeping car ahead. But one looks askance at 
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people under such circumstances, even though 
they are speaking the unmistakably native 
language. One cannot tell, you have heard, 
who may be an agent of the G.P.U. You 
assuredly do not confide your burning secret. 

We were all shepherded into the customs 
room. The officials smiled pleasantly and 
invited us to spread out our belongings for 
inspection. Joe and I looked fleetingly at each 
other, wondering. If they should ask us to take 
off our shoes they would probably confiscate 
our little hoard. We would then be reduced 
to one twenty - five dollar American Express 
cheque and about five dollars’ worth of 
Finnish money. Not a large backing with 
which to start a month’s adventure. 

They delved into our suit-cases ; they fished 
out every bit of reading matter, every pencilled 
note, every received letter that we had with 
us. A neat little pile was made beside 
the suit-cases. Then came a higher official 
and solemnly thumbed through the collection. 
He gazed long at the cover of a book on Russia, 
bound in red, which we had been reading on 
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the way from Berlin. The book, we knew, 
was violently anti in its attitude. There 
seemed nothing bad enough to say about the 
Bolsheviks, according to this author. The 
solemn perusal continued over to the contents 
page. Then the book was put down and 
the next attacked. This he read upside down 
with equal care. We breathed again; he 
clearly was not over familiar with the English 
language. Then our valuables—chiefly the 
cameras and a pair of field- glasses — were 
noted down and we were sent in to show our 
money. In halting German we were invited 
to produce our resources. We presented 
the Finnish money and the lone traveller’s 
cheque. Very nice, but what about the rest of 
it You surely don’t expect to visit Russia on 
thirty dollars? Glibness, a little hampered by 
my bad German and the official’s indifferent 
comprehension of that tongue, came to our 
rescue. Moscow, we explained. This was 
to take us to Moscow. Money would be 
waiting for us there. We pointed to the 
American Express cheque and _ intimated 
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that that organization was sending us further 
funds. 

We got away with it. I don’t know why ; 
perhaps it’s easy, perhaps we were lucky. 
Later we were told by an American who had 
spent some months in Moscow that we were 
unusually fortunate in not being suspected and 
asked to disrobe. Perhaps. But I am inclined 
to regard it as our first proof of the fallacy of 
the notion that Russia is a dark and dangerous 
place where no man can tell what dread thing 
may come to pass. Certainly we left that 
custom house of Belo Ostrow two hours after 
entering it less fearful of our ability to make 
our way through the strange land. 
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Mucu has been written both for and against 
the present regime in Russia. It was, as much 
as anything, the bewildering difficulty in 
knowing what to believe and what to discount 
that led us to go and see for ourselves. 

A “ study ” of Russia is out of the question. 
One cannot learn enough regarding the 
fundamentals on which Russian life is based 
in six hurried weeks. Such a _ report, 
unavoidably based on insufficient evidence, 
could only increase the confusion that already 
exists. A friendly and experienced London 
editor told me before leaving : 

“Don’t try to write on ‘ Moscow To-day,’ 
or ‘Trends in Russia,’ or any similar heavy 
subject. Stick to what you can see, to what 
happens to you, to things you can know about 
first-hand.” 

The advice seems sounder if possible to-day 
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than when it was first offered. Russia has been 
called a land of contradictions ; it may also be 
termed a land of rapidly changing conditions. 
What I saw yesterday may not have been true 
the day before and almost surely will not be 
true to-morrow. Those who visited Russia 
this year frequently express themselves as 
disappointed with the articles written by 
visitors of the previous year. Those of next 
year will as certainly be scornful of the 
accuracy of those who visited this year. The 
answer lies in the swiftly-shifting scene. 

What two Americans, but shortly graduated 
from college, prepared to rough it, and anxious 
to see as much of the life of the people as a 
total lack of Russian would allow, saw can 
only be individual experience. It cannot 
pretend to universality. 

We arrived in Leningrad a few hours after 
crossing the border. A representative of 
* Intourist,” the official Soviet travel agency, 
met the other five Americans and whisked them 
off toward the leading hotel. We sat down 
upon our luggage and thought things over. 
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How do you go about finding a cheap hotel 
when you don’t know any Russian? Neither 
of us had any ideas. Our sole comfort lay in 
the fact it was barely noon. There was still 
plenty of time. Perhaps we could look up the 
brother of a Russian I knew in London. We 
had his address, written in Russian. We 
hailed our first rickety little droshky, showed 
the heavily-bundled-up driver (though it was 
the second of August and a hot sunny day) the 
address, and climbed in with all our gear. 
Away we rattled over the uneven cobbles, 
across the long bridge over the Neva (partly 
cobbled and partly under repair), past a huge 
red building with cannon in front and the 
same red “‘ Supreme Power of the Proletariat ” 
banner over the entrance, and into a wide 
side street. Most side streets are wide in 
Leningrad. They say it is because Peter the 
Great planned this city with an eye to the 
future and a lavish disregard for real estate 
values. We drew up before a forlorn and 
shabby entrance to a courtyard. I followed 
the driver, who led me across the court to a 
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sort of side door entrance to a small ground 
floor apartment. While we waited I gazed 
in astonishment at the miscellaneous pile 
of rubbish which nearly filled the court. 
Obviously this had once been a fine building 
with, apparently, a garden court. But now 
many of the windows were broken and the 
rest stared blankly down upon the littered 
yard with not so much as a rag to serve as a 
curtain. 

Finally the door was opened a crack. A 
whiskered face questioned my presence. I 
pronounced the name of the man I sought. 
I said I came from London, from his brother. 
The eyes blinked above the whiskered fringe. 
The door opened a trifle wider. German was 
selected as the language of the minute. A sort 
of elimination process had shown English, 
Russian and French to be unsuitable. But the 
gentleman was not there. He would not return 
until evening. At eight o’clock perhaps, perhaps 
not. Well, then, could the person with the 
blinking eyes and the whiskers tell me where 
possibly I might find a reasonable room? A 
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long dialogue between the eyes and the 
droshky driver followed. It was my first 
experience of the richness of the Russian 
language. One must, it seems, allow plenty 
of time for the exchange of ideas between 
Russians. Some minutes later when the 
debate had died away to a few scattered 
mutterings, I learned the name of an hotel 
and the additional information that the driver 
would be pleased to take us there. 

Once safely established in the hotel we set 
out to see something of the city. We were 
inquisitive, and rather inclined to make 
observations and generalizations regarding 
what we saw. 

“Remarkably few beggars in Russia,”’ Joe 
announced perhaps half an hour later. From 
that moment onward until our departure six 
weeks later it seemed as if the country set itself 
to prove the falseness of our first generalization. 
In ever increasing numbers, with steadily rising 
persistency, with louder whines and fiercer 
imprecations we were invited to contribute 
to the support of Russia’s needy. I hope we 
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may claim never to have drawn one reckless 
conclusion from that day forth. 

We wandered into a small, somewhat dusty 
public garden sandwiched in between two of 
the old palaces on the main street, the former 
Nevsky Prospect, now known as the 25th of 
October—the anniversary of the Revolution. 

** Excuse me. You speak English.” 

We looked up from the map we were 
studying. A little man, somewhere near sixty 
years of age, dressed in a boy’s size black 
Norfolk jacket, a pair of queerly-pressed black 
trousers and black velour hat with a deeply 
curving brim stood smiling down at us. We 
smiled broadly and drew a deep breath. 

** Yes,”’ we both exclaimed, “‘ and you don’t 
know how badly we have been wanting to find 
someone who can understand us.” 

The little man looked blank. With a 
deprecatory smile he explained: ‘* Me, I do 
not spik Eenglish.”” Like a number of his 
countrymen he could ask the inevitable © 
question with a well-nigh faultless accent. 
But beyond that he could not go. 
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However, he could speak German, which 
he proceeded to do with unceasing volubility 
throughout our three days in Leningrad. 
First, had we had our dinner? No, we had 
not. Then he would show us the one and only 
place in all Leningrad where a good meal 
could be obtained reasonably. We looked at 
each other and started to demur. This 
sounded very much like an old game. How 
much would we be let in for? Were we 
incurring the expense of a guide, or what 
would the outcome be ? 

We risked it; the restaurant proved to be 
a vegetarian one, dealing largely in strange 
native concoctions and—our new-found friend 
declined to eat a thing. He contented himself 
with frequent solicitous inquiries as to how 
we liked the food, interlarded with sundry 
exclamations tending to show how horrible 
was the food purveyed at other restaurants. 
Why, we wanted to know. He lowered his 
Voice. 

** Because this is a private restaurant ; it is 
not a Co-operative.” We hesitated. This 
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sounded like a dangerous subject to pursue. 
There was no telling who might be listening. 
But our little friend went boldly on. ‘‘ Immer 
Schlecht! Immer Schlecht!’? he repeated 
with gestures of the hand and a wrinkling of 
the nose, well calculated to supplement the 
impression of unfailing poorness. Obviously 
restaurants were not a taboo subject, unless— 
again we hesitated—unless perhaps this was 
one of the dreaded agents of G.P.U. of whom 
we had heard, whose business it is supposed 
to be to try and make foreigners commit 
themselves to unfavourable opinions the better 
to pounce upon them and spirit them away. 
We proceeded cautiously, contenting ourselves 
with asking questions in our most innocent and 
bewildered manner, but without offering a 
single opinion of any sort. 

Later, he took us to a sort of open park 
beside the Gulf of Finland to watch the sunset. 
Here, he said “ in earlier days ’’ came the great 
folk of the city in their fine carriages and their 
fine clothes to watch the setting of the sun. 
Mournfully he led us along the sweeping 
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boulevard under the tall pines, pointing out 
that not even a dog was there to-day to watch 
the spectacle. I took my courage in my 
hands and asked him bluntly did he think 
it better or worse now than formerly. 

** Ah,”? he exclaimed, one hand raised as 
though to stop me, “ that is politics. I know 
nothing of politics ; I cannot say.” I accepted 
the rebuke, still wondering why he had been 
so free in his condemnation of Co-operative 
restaurants. Later on he told me that one 
could say this or that was as bad as you 
pleased so long as you did not say it was worse 
than formerly. 

But the little fellow gave us much to puzzle 
over. Men, we had noticed, were dressed 
almost uniformly alike. Either they wore the 
traditional, high-collared Russian smock, 
belted at the waist and worn outside the 
trousers, or they went in for clothes of a 
Western cut, albeit of inferior material and 
woefully ill-fitting. But the women were 
different. Women’s clothes varied from 
peasant rags to near- Parisian frocks of 
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considerable smartness. How was this, I 
wanted to know. 

Our instructor looked carefully about, as 
though making sure no one could hear. “ It 
is the new order of things,’’ he whispered. 
‘“‘ Everything is the same price and the same 
quality.” 

‘** But the women,” I protested. 

‘* Ah, the women!” He looked about him 
once more. “ Even Communists cannot make 
women conform to a single standard.” 

We reflected on this statement in the weeks 
that followed, becoming more and more 
inclined to think him right. Feminine finery 
and smartness do not seem to be completely 
done away with under the levelling influence 
of the supreme power of the Proletariat. 

In the evening we found our way back to the 
house of the brother of my London friend. 
Again we picked our way carefully among the 
piled litter to the little shabby door. Again 
the whiskered face and the blinking eyes 
appeared. Again I explained, as though for 
the first time, that I came from London, where 
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I had received this address from a brother of 
the man I wished to see. At last we were 
admitted to a sort of combined kitchen and 
dining-room. A stove and samovar stood in 
one corner of the small, dimly-lighted room. 
Opposite there was a plain deal table covered 
with an old and worn rug and piled high with 
unwashed dishes and pans. A rickety little 
over-stuffed chair coming badly to pieces in 
places stood near an oil reading-lamp. There 
were one or two pictures in dingy gilt 
frames on the walls and a tall cupboard 
in one corner. The professor, the brother of 
my friend, entered the room. Tall, sparely 
built, with tin-rimmed spectacles and a 
rumpled dark grey smock, he was advancing 
ceremoniously toward us. He bowed deeply, 
asking in English with whom he had the honour 
to be speaking. There was more than a touch 
of the courtly in his manner. I explained. He 
received my explanation calmly and asked us 
to be seated. Conversation was apparently 
about to start off smoothly, when he bethought 
him to ask if I had a letter from his brother. 
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No, I regretted, I did not. I had met him 
hurriedly and by chance the day I left London. 
There was then no time to write a letter. I 
added one or two little touches about his 
brother, his present appearance, the health of 
his children, being careful to mention them by 
name and number correctly. But it was not 
enough. Our host visibly froze up. An im- 
pregnable caution came over him. He would 
say “Yes” and ‘*No”; he would confirm 
our impression that the Volga would be an 
interesting trip; he permitted himself the 
luxury of admitting that Leningrad was a 
smaller city now that it was no longer the 
capital of the country. But beyond that he 
would not go. In less than half an hour we 
made our escape, sobered and impressed anew 
with the fear and care one must show in 
Bolshevist Russia. 

Did he think we were agents? Was he, 
perhaps, afraid of the bewhiskered gentleman 
who first admitted us ? Who can say why the 
lack of a personally written letter from a 
brother whom it must have been clear I really 
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knew quite well should have brought that 
watchful determination to say nothing to the 
fore ? And who knows what valuable insights 
into actual conditions we might not have 
obtained had the cautious professor judged it 
safe to speak freely ? 

In our rambles about the city we noticed the 
large number of streets torn up and undergoing 
repaving—albeit still with cobbles. Also it 
was apparent that many of the former 
government buildings and palaces which had 
been allowed to moulder quietly were now to 
be refurbished and freshly painted. This, we 
thought, would make interesting pictures. We 
consulted our friend of the Norfolk jacket as to 
whether or not we might safely unlimber our 
cameras and get to work. He felt rather 
doubtful, murmuring something about the 
police. We started to obey before we 
remembered our theory. We would try and 
see what happened. Out came the cameras 
and, simultaneously, away drifted our friend 
to a discreet distance. A small crowd quickly 
gathered, two or three policemen looked on 
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with interest, but nothing happened. Then I 
determined to secure a photo of the young 
woman who stood at the intersection of the 
two principal streets ably directing the street- 
car traffic. No sooner had I ‘stepped off 
the curb and found a good position when 
two policemen swooped down upon me. 
Gesticulations and voluble Russian followed. 
I looked appropriately blank; the flow of 
words increased. Then I began to talk, rapidly, 
violently, with an equal number of gestures. 
Thus I learned the Russian for “I do not 
understand.” For the police, after a period of 
blank astonishment, recovered and announced 
this fact slowly and distinctly. We then got 
down to signs. By this method they made it 
clear that they had no objections to my taking 
pictures whatsoever. On the contrary, they 
would appreciate my taking one of themselves. 
The matter that had started all the storm was 
solely their solicitous fear lest I be run over 
while getting my picture. 

Now I am not accustomed to such 
demonstrative concern for my welfare; I 
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resented a little the implication that I, who 
had been brought up on the busy streets of 
New York, needed help in avoiding death at 
the hands of droshkies, funny little Russian 
carts, and the rare automobile that passed with 
uninterrupted pressure on the horn. The 
first dim suspicion of two profound (szc) truths 
regarding the Russians began to dawn. 
Firstly, that nearly all Russians feel themselves 
compelled to take the visitor under their 
wings and shepherd him into still further 
complications in an effort to straighten things 
out and, secondly, that we were far better able 
to care for ourselves than our friendly well- 
wishers were likely to be for us. 
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SUNDAY morning came, and with it a 
deserted stillness. Our little friend desired 
to show us Leningrad’s seaside bathing-place. 
An hour’s ride in a train in a crowded “ hard ” 
car brought us and _ several thousand 
Leningraders to the local “ Kurort” or 
bathing beach. Beautiful park land, covered 
with pines, beneath whose murmuring boughs 
innumerable winding paths took their aimless 
way, bespoke an earlier day. The pavilions, 
now sadly in need of paint, but once, clearly, 
gay and meant for luxurious pleasure-seekers, 
added to the impression of a former grandeur. 
But now all this has been changed. The 
** Kurort ” is used as a sort of sanatorium 
for workers and a rest place where those who 
will may spend their holidays. On a Sunday 
it is crowded, over-crowded, and jammed 
with shouting, arguing, aimlessly scurrying 
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Russians. These people appear to make very 
hard going of their holidays; it is a serious 
business, worthy of their best oratorical efforts, 
demanding their utmost exertions and their 
most indignant expostulations. 

Our friend picked his way delicately through 
the shouting maelstrom, wrinkling his nose and 
whispering “‘ Schlecht!” at intervals. At length 
he brought us to where the trees ended and 
the beach began. At this point a fence once 
six inches high and now covered completely 
with blown sand separates the two. We 
started to cross on to the beach. He seized 
our arms in agitation. One must not; it 
involved a fine of three roubles. Oh, yes, we 
might think no one was looking, but they were. 
It would never do to disobey the old, weather- 
beaten sign; one must detour (to be sure, 
less than fifteen yards) and go through where 
the authorities have set aside a place. We 
decided that if the aforesaid authorities had 
everyone as completely buffaloed as was our 
friend the chances of opposition must be 
small indeed. 
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This “ Kurort” lies to the north of 
Leningrad, at no great distance from the 
Finnish border. In fact, looking northward 
and westward along the curving beach, one 
can clearly see a tree-covered point of land 
that is said to be Finland. Our friend pointed 
this out and suggested it would be decidedly 
wiser if we did not open our cameras. 

Who is going to object, I wanted to know, 
not seeing a soldier in sight. 

“No, no. Please do not,” he urged. 
*“ Someone will see. He will not know you 
mean no harm. Perhaps he will shoot you. 
It has happened.” 

One cannot quite openly scoff—besides, I 
am not sure I was entirely ready to ridicule 
the little man’s fears. 

Meanwhile Joe was staring northward 
toward Finland. 

“What’s to stop you from entering or 
leaving this country whenever you like >?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Seems to me, if you went through 
those woods at night, no one would see you. 
And as far as that goes, for all the attention 
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anyone has paid to us or to our passports so 
far, we might have sneaked across ourselves.” 

But this notion struck our friend as 
supremely idiotic. The notion that anyone 
could possibly get away with such scandalous 
disregard of the law was insane. We could not 
get him to explain just how one would be 
caught, but he remained unshaken in his faith 
that punishment would be swift and conclusive. 

And having stamped on _ that idea 
satisfactorily if indefinitely, he proceeded to 
give his case at least partly away by relating 
the experience of a friend of his who had been 
staying here a few weeks previously. This 
gentleman and his wife had been out for an 
afternoon’s walk. They had followed a little- 
used road northwards. It crossed a narrow 
brook by means of a rough pine log bridge. 
But when they returned to the bridge on their 
way back they found it guarded by a soldier, 
who threatened to shoot them if they dared 
cross. It required, we were told, a long 
explanation to convince the guard that the 
gentleman and his wife were Russians and 
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belonged within the frontiers. Gleefully, he 
concluded his story by saying that only the 
gentleman’s threats to report the guard for 
not having been at the bridge earlier in the 
afternoon convinced that individual that it 
might be wiser to let the whole matter drop. 

Yet this evidence of ordinary human laxness 
had no effect on our friend’s conviction that it 
was useless to so much as think of outwitting 
the authorities. 

It was approaching mid-afternoon, and we 
thought it time to look for a dinner. Yes, 
indeed, our companion knew of a very fine 
private establishment where a good dinner 
could be had reasonably. We set out for 
the little village that lies behind the pavilions. 
On the way we passed a large out-of-doors 
restaurant which appeared quite possible. 
But when we suggested stopping there, he 
held up his hands in horror. That was a 
Co-operative : it was terrible. One could 
not think of eating there. 

We went into the village, our companion 
asking several people to direct him to the house 
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he sought. For over half an hour we trudged 
along aimlessly, first in one direction and then 
in another. He kept assuring us that he knew 
where it was quite well, only he just couldn’t 
seem to get on the right street. Periodically 
we tried suggesting the Co-operative, pointing 
out that at least we could find that without 
further loss of time, and adding that it would 
be good for us to experience a Co-operative. 
Else how should we be able to appreciate the 
full splendours of a private establishment ? 
But it must have been at least another half 
hour before he mournfully consented to give 
up the quest and accompany us to the 
Co-operative. His nose never lost its disgusted 
wrinkle until we were out of it once more. 
Part of the restaurant was enclosed in a 
glass-walled pavilion facing the sea. The rest 
consisted of little tables with mis-mated chairs 
set out under the trees. A high wind was 
blowing sand swiftly across the open section 
in a manner calculated to destroy one’s desire 
to eat out of doors. Within, the tables were 
placed close together in no very marked pattern 
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and each was surrounded by half a dozen or 
more eaters. Sometimes it was a family ; as 
often it was complete strangers who were 
herded round the chipped marble-topped little 
tables. The floor was worn and bare, the 
walls and ceiling badly needed painting. They 
were grey and streaked with rusty brown 
and the paint was blistered in many places. 
Waiters in stained and messy aprons and shirts 
with the sleeves rolled up and guiltless of 
collars were hurrying about with heavy trays. 
People were standing about in the open spaces 
waiting to seize a vacated place. Shouting and 
clatter filled the air. Handkerchiefs were 
frequently pulled out to mop the perspiration 
from the brows of impatient would-be diners. 
If a handkerchief was not readily available, 
a shirt-sleeve did just as well. The restless 
milling about continues. A waiter shoves past 
with indignant curses. The soup has spilled 
out of the bowls and is swishing about the 
tray. Some of it spills over the edge, starting 
a hasty backward movement on the part of 
those close by. More curses and turbulent 
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expostulations announce that one has not been 
quick enough. He is pointing to his trousers ; 
his face is convulsed with rage. The waiter 
pays no attention and the rage dies away. 
‘Schlecht!’ whispers our guide. ‘“‘ What 
did I tell you? Is this not impossible ?”’ He 
has made an arrangement with two women 
and a child who appear to be nearly finished. 
We are to slip quickly into their places the 
minute they rise. At last they signal that they 
are about to get up. We edge closer and slide 
in as they stand up. Someone else has had 
his eye on this table as well. An argument 
ensues between the cheated one and our 
companion. It is settled amicably and with 
smiles. : 
Eventually the waiter pauses long enough 
beside our table to receive an order. We point 
to a dish that appears edible on a nearby table. 
We would like some of that. He nods and is 
gone. Somewhat later he brings two portions 
of something quite different and a bowl of rice 
for our disgusted and unhappy friend. It is 
a kind of stew with thick gravy, filled with 
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little patches of oil, hiding whatever may 
be underneath. We scrape the gravy away 
experimentally. There are potatoes under- 
neath and a nameless kind of grey meat. 

‘Is it not frightful ? ”’ our friend asks with 
ill-concealed satisfaction. It is. It reeks of 
oil and grease. The potatoes are partially 
soggy and the gravy tastes of some low-grade 
margarine. But it doesn’t matter: we are 
no longer particularly hungry. If we can 
have a glass of tea to take away the taste we 
Shall be happy. But the tea is paler than thin 
lemonade. It seems the supply has run out. 
If we like we can wait until some fresh has 
been made. They are about to send out for it 
now ; it should not take long, perhaps half an 
hour, certainly not much more. 

No, we will go without. We pay and 
depart. A scramble ensues for our places as 
we go. Our friend is in high fettle. “‘ I told 
you so,”’ is but one of the ways he devises for 
rubbing itin. We can only grin and hope that - 
a little bakery we know of in our street in 
Leningrad will be open Sunday evening. 
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NEXT day we set out for Moscow. It was 
our first introduction to a thoroughly Russian 
night train. The hotel bought us our tickets 
after the official travel bureau had assured us 
it was impossible to secure berths under forty- 
eight hours. The travel bureau was a good 
half mile from the central ticket office, and it 
needed considerable time to send a man over 
for the tickets. two days was the best that 
could be hoped for. Yet the train was not 
crowded ; there were places to spare. 

As is well known, classes have been done 
away with on Russian trains. It is not 
democratic. But the authorities found that 
merely painting out the first, second and third 
class signs was insufficient. There remained 
the problem of the large supply of good, 
cushioned-seated cars formerly designated first 
and second. There was also the matter of 
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those citizens who liked to apportion a larger 
section of their earnings to comfortable travel. 
A solution was found in the terms ‘“‘ Hard ” 
and ‘‘ Soft.” The softs are the exact counter- 
part of the higher class cars found in Western 
Europe—a long aisle and compartments. The 
hards are made with crosswise seats, about 
six feet long and set back to back in pairs 
throughout the whole length of the car. 
Single seats, similarly placed, are on the other 
side of the off-centre aisle. Usually two par- 
titions divide the car into thirds, two sections 
being for smokers and one for objectors. 
The virtue of the system lies in the way the 
backs of each long seat tip up to form an upper 
berth, the seat serving as a lower. The back of 
the two single seats may also be joined, while 
a section of the wall lets down to complete 
a lower lengthwise berth. The charge for a 
reserved berth seems to vary from two to three 
roubles per night, depending on how many 
kilometres the train covers in that time. In 
general, rail travel is one of the cheapest 
things in Russia. Thirteen hours in a good 
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express train (more costly than the eighteen- 
hour trains) with a berth (hard) thrown in 
came to just under six dollars apiece, official 
reckoning of roubles. For us, it meant a 
little over two dollars fifty cents each. 

The drawbacks of the system are chiefly 
evident when a car full of peasants haul off their 
high boots and settle themselves for a good 
loud sleep. Walking along the aisle becomes 
difficult. Stockinged feet stick out at you at 
knee and again at shoulder height. One 
instinctively hugs the other side of the aisle. 

However, it was no infrequent experience to 
find a strong smell of fumigation or at least 
disinfectant in cars at the start of a new 
journey, and the guard who rides in each car 
periodically sprinkles and then sweeps the 
floor with his little bundle of twigs. 

A little practice and you can be quite 
comfortable. We never went to the length of 
bringing a roll of bedding aboard, but we soon 
improvised a pillow made of soiled linen and 
covered with a sweater, while a folded (soiled) 
bath towel served to keep the hip-bone from 
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wearing completely through when sleeping on 
one side. 

Moscow. The Capital of the U.S.S.R. The 
font of Communism. The home of the Third 
International. Moscow should have been the 
high point of a Russian trip. Unfortunately, 
not much happened to us there. Things were 
too easy; too many people spoke English ; 
too many arrangements had been made to 
care for foreign visitors. 

We did the usual, did the things everyone 
who visits Moscow does. We visited those 
things we were supposed to visit and left 
unvisited those things we were supposed not 
to visit. Our stay was made pleasant by the 
resident American colony — chiefly newspaper 
men—and by the company of two groups of 
Americans visiting Russia in escorted tours, 
complete with guides and interpreters. 

We saw a model prison and noted with 
interest the friendly and informal relations that 
seemed to exist between prisoners and guards. 
Permission to take pictures was willingly 
accorded, the warden agreeing without 
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reluctance to posing himself. But when we 
asked to see another prison (suspecting that 
this particular one might be rather dressed 
up for visitors) we were informed that 
unfortunately none of the others were open for 
inspection at the moment. One instinctively 
assumes this to mean that the others aren’t run 
on quite such enlightened lines, but I have 
no information with which to back up this 
feeling. The theory of a prison as a house of 
correction rather than an isolation ward where 
wrong-doers can be kept out of society is in 
practice at the model one visitors are shown. 
One is told that the theory is general, and 
would therefore be found in the other prisons 
as well. But one knows from experience that 
many excellent theories held by the Soviet 
Government are not yet established on 
anything approaching a universal scale. There 
is room for doubt, at least as to present 
conditions. Perhaps what shortcomings there 
may be will be remedied as soon as time and 
money permit. 

Another visit was made to a sort of model 
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day nursery. Large, airy rooms, well fitted up 
for the comfort and amusement of children 
of all ages, were being capably run by efficient- 
looking nurses and teachers. ‘The children 
looked thoroughly happy. The visitors were 
enthusiastic and visibly impressed. If such 
nurseries exist or will soon exist throughout 
the land tribute must indeed be paid to the 
Government. We did not see any others, but 
we cannot be said to have been hunting for 
them. Perhaps there are others, but I doubt if 
as many are in operation as the authorities would 
like to see. It wouldn’t be in keeping with the 
rest of the picture. Most improvements are 
in a semi-nebulous state : they are concrete in 
the capital and projected in the provinces. 
Time alone can tell whether the leaders will 
be able to finance the universal establishment 
of all the desired amenities of existence. 
We wandered about the city, trying to digest 
the idea that this lovely collection of creams 
and slate-greys was the centre of an utterly 
new experiment in State government. We 
looked upon the impressive number of new 
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buildings, done for the most part in a strikingly 
simple straight-line type of architecture 
without frills of any sort. Growth and a 
sense of movement was present in generous 
quantities. Yet withal the charm of an old 
town whose roots lie in Asia still clings. The 
newspaper men assured us that this charm 
grows upon one insensibly. It is, one gathers, 
the subtle mixture of old things that hark back, 
with new things and new theories which look 
far ahead that makes the fascination of Moscow. 
Shiny new motor-cars of expensive American 
makes dash about, a shaven-headed and shirt- 
sleeved chauffeur maintaining an almost 
continuous pressure on the horn-button as he 
drives his passenger—always a government 
official—to and from the Kremlin. The sleek 
modernity of the car coming out of the old 
gate of the Kremlin, the gate that faces east 
and once kept the Mongol hordes at bay, spells 
the paradox that is Moscow’s most salient and 
most bewildering characteristic. 

One forgets the discomforts of the city, 
forgets the sameness of the food, the infrequent 
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baths, the rough cobbles, the crowded and 
lurching street-cars, the somewhat dingy 
rooms of the hotels. This is, after all, Russia, 
a country but recently out of the throes of a 
rebirth. One should not expect the luxury of 
more established lands. Luxury, in fact, is 
hardly the aim of the present regime. Decent 
conditions for all (according to Russian ideas 
of minimum comfort, ideas which fall 
considerably short of the prevalent Western 
concept) is the goal. And if the contentment 
expressed in so many town-dwellers’ faces and 
the pride with which they point out the things 
the Government is doing for social betterment 
are any indication, the lot of the ordinary man 
is far better than it was in the old days. 

But Moscow is one thing and the back 
country something quite different. We wanted 
to get away from the capital and see the 
hinterland. Besides, the visitor business was 
too well organized in Moscow. We hoped the 
country would be less prepared for foreigners, 
and thus afford a better opportunity for seeing 
how the Russian really lives. 
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CHAPTER VII 


A NIGHT TRAIN to Nijni-Novgorod landed us 
at the seat of the most famous Fair in all the 
Russias. A great area is set aside for the 
annual concourse of merchants from the far 
corners of the earth. Imposing buildings, 
liberally bedecked with red flags, house the 
show. The shining waters of the upper 
reaches of the Volga flow past the grounds. 
At the time of our arrival the Fair had 
theoretically been going two weeks; it was 
hoped to get it into a good swing quite soon 
now. Certainly it failed to impress as it then 
was. One central building devoted to retailing 
was filled with dealers and a modest throng of 
interested lookers-on. Buyers were few and 
far between. The remainder of the area was 
nearly deserted. Row upon row of little 
pavilions stood empty, stand after stand lacked 
atenant. In one corner of the enclosure stood 
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a collection of farm machinery, but few 
troubled to inspect the array. Soldiers were 
on guard here and there. For the most part 
they were seated under trees, their guns 
resting across their knees. A gusty wind blew 
the dust along in clouds. The few little trees 
afforded slight relief from the heat of the sun. 
A little restaurant was doing a desultory 
business in thin borsch and a grey and nameless 
kind of meat. An ice-cream stand, selling 
little daubs of ice between two sweet wafers 
at five cents the daub, was doing rather better. 
The two attendants were kept nearly constantly 
busy. They were the only ones who were 
desecrating the noonday quiet. We soon tired, 
leaving the grounds with the private conviction 
that the Nijni Fair was far from being all it was 
cracked up to be. A tram took us from Nyjni 
across a long bridge which spans the southern 
branch of the river into Novgorod. We had 
left our things in the station, intending to see 
something of the town before picking out an 
hotel. We climbed to the top of the high 
bluff overlooking the Volga and the flat plains 
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to the East. ‘“‘ The Golden Horde” must 
have crossed these same plains, thick clouds 
of Mongol horsemen riding out of the East to 
bring destruction to the young towns. Thick 
clouds of little boot-blacks swept down upon 
us, loudly shouting and pointing to our dust- 
Jaden shoes. There was no gainsaying them. 
If you sat down, they would lift your foot on 
to the little box and start polishing; if you 
remained standing, they would get down and 
polish anyhow. If you tried to keep moving 
they would surround you so closely as to make 
movement impossible, and then begin once 
again the hurried—and ineffective—polishing. 

Then we tried to get tickets. We wanted 
to go north-east by train and join one of the 
main Moscow- Siberia lines en route for the 
Urals. It took nearly an hour to find the 
central ticket office—one room on the second 
floor of an almost unmarked building, the 
entrance to which was from a court-yard. A 
line of some twenty natives stood patiently 
before the inevitable single window. Many 
more sat upon benches about the room. I took 
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my place at the end of the line. Murmurings 
began throughout the room, the murmurings 
soon rose to a definite rumble. I paid no 
heed. Soon a man came up and addressed 
me fluently. I said ‘“ Yes” on a chance. 
The shouting rose at once to a crescendo. 
Perhaps I should have tried “‘ No.”” Seemingly 
hundreds of contorted faces surrounded me, 
yelling ferociously and gesticulating wildly. I 
stood my ground, not knowing what else to 
do. Finally the Army arrived, three strong. 
As in all public places, there was a contingent 
of the Red Guard prepared to keep order. I 
fished out a map, showed the Army the name 
of the town I wanted to go and said “‘ Billety.” 
The effect was magical. The bellowing died 
away at once. The Army discussed the 
Situation some minutes among themselves, 
the word ‘“ Amerikanski” recurring at 
intervals. Then they consulted the lone 
ticket seller (who had been an interested 
Spectator, utterly suspending operations while 
the row continued) and returned to explain, 
with the help of the calendar and a watch, that 
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the weekly train unfortunately didn’t go until 
the next day at five in the afternoon. They 
added that I could wait if I liked, but I must 
realize that all the good folk who were sitting 
out had their places in the line and could 
claim them any time they chose. They showed 
me who was last, and indicated if I sat next to 
him I should escape further malediction. It 
was hot, it was dusty, the wind blew the dust 
about in great clouds. Joe and I looked at 
the Volga, decided to abandon the train and 
take to the boat. 

A boat would leave for Kazan that evening, 
from whence we could take an alternative train 
to the Urals. A porter at the landing-stage 
offered to get our tickets for us. We saw that 
the window was not yet open, that there were 
innumerable people sitting about on rolls of 
bedding, realized that they, too, probably had 
carefully-marked-out places in line, and agreed 
to the porter’s proposition. 

““<« The land of Job’ might be one way of 
describing this country,” Joe suggested as we 
left the pier. Patience such as the Russian 
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seems habitually to display is almost unknown 
farther west. I had thought I had met stolid 
people, nations where time seemed to mean 
nothing. But watching the Russians at work 
and at play forced me to revive my concept of 
the term. Standing in line is no burden to a 
Russian ; he likes it, 1f one can judge from 
the cheerful expressions of those who stand 
and wait. Conversation flows freely. Gossip 
is exchanged with gusto. Animated discussion 
arises between strangers and_ continues 
indefinitely. Then, too, there is the system 
of marking your place in line and then going 
away. Housewives, anxious to do the morning 
shopping as rapidly as possible, arrive early, 
secure their places, and go home to finish off 
the housework while waiting for the shop to 
open. But they like to return at least a little 
while before the line begins to move. It 1s 
such a pleasant place to gossip. One can 
exchange bits with one’s friends so pleasantly. 
In fact, for many a busy woman, waiting in 
line is the only opportunity for a little 
relaxation and sociability. 
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To a westerner the fact that there is never 
more than one ticket window, no matter how 
heavy the demand, is an insoluble mystery. 
It looks inefficient. But the delay never seems 
to trouble the natives. Of course it is doubtful 
if they have ever known any other method of 
doing business, but one is far from sure that 
they would really appreciate a speeding up. 
There is time enough, why hurry ? 

Not only must you wait for ever before 
you can be attended to, but the service, in 
the majority of Co-operative establishments, is 
far below outside standards when it does come. 
Watching others ahead of me buying tickets, 
I was convinced that each little slip of paper 
was put through some sort of hand embroidery 
process before it became valid. It takes the 
ticket seller so unconscionably long to make 
out the ticket even after the sociable discussion 
with the purchaser regarding his desires has 
ended. 

If it happens to be a shop you are waiting 
in, the situation is generally the same. There 
is no visible hurry about serving customers. 
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Time, again, is unimportant. Nor will signs 
of agitation affect things materially. The 
attendants merely look at you. Sometimes 
they are serving others, often they are not 
doing much of anything. There seems to be 
a sort of belief that it is indecent to want to do 
your business and get away as fast as possible. 
Perhaps it is a finer sense of delicacy than 
mine that likes to give you time to feel at home 
before pressing business matters upon you. 
Perhaps, but I have a strong suspicion it has 
more to do with one of the inherent weaknesses 
of State ownership. The attendants are part 
of the Civil Service; they are established for 
life. They well know that where the stimulus 
of competition and profit making are lacking, 
it is more than unlikely that they will be 
discharged for such a little thing as inattention 
and failure to secure the maximum turnover. 
Inertia settles gradually but inevitably over 
the establishment. It is hard to see how it 
could be otherwise. 

The porter at the landing-stage had told us 
to return at six. There was the best part of the 
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afternoon before us. We could swim in the 
Volga, partly for the sake of romance and 
partly, alack, for cleanliness’ sake. Baths are 
not easy to find in any but the first hotels in 
Russia, and, we understand, not always there. 

Now one of the most loudly-heralded changes 
in modern Russia is the equality of men and 
women. With this goes a new frankness in 
sex which appears to be wholesome enough, 
but which is at the same time somewhat 
embarrassing to the poor westerner. We 
started out across a broad sandy stretch, 
covered in the flood season, to where figures 
could be seen swimming. As we drew near 
we stopped in confusion. Women, young, 
old and in between were disporting themselves 
here and there clad as the Lord made them. 
A second covert glance revealed the presence 
of men, equally without garments and as 
thoroughly enjoying the refreshing waters of 
the Volga. We deduced that approximately 
thirty yards was considered a gentlemanly 
distance and proceeded to find ourselves an 
untenanted stretch. Later, as the beach filled 
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up, it appeared that twenty yards would still 
come under the heading “‘ ladylike ’’ if the 
situation warranted. 

Such is the adaptability of one’s outlook 
under rapidly shifting conditions that it was 
no time at all before we were disporting 
ourselves like the rest and with as little concern 
as to who looked on. Incidentally, no one 
does : there seems to be a sort of code. 

The porter at the landing-stage had said 
six o’clock. We arrived on time, but unfed 
since breakfast. We were figuring on an 
early departure and a good meal on board. 
But seven o’clock came and went and no 
signs of embarkation. We had our tickets— 
thoughtfully secured on the second or freight 
boat which required nine hours longer to make 
Kazan—but there was no indication that the 
boat was ready to receive us. “ Si chass,” 
they said, and thus began our initiation into 
one of Russia’s most characteristic and amusing 
habits of mind. ‘Si chass” is used for 
immediately ; but its literal translation is 
** within the hour.” And “ within the hour ” 
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is aS near as the Russian seems able to get to 
the mark, if that. 

‘* Si chass, si chass,’? accompanied with 
quieting gestures of the hand. Just sit still, 
things are going to begin almost any time now. 
But eight o’clock came and went and nothing 
happened. Finally, at half-past eight, we were 
allowed to pass through the fast boat tied 
alongside the landing-stage and so go aboard 
the Maxim Gorkit. We promptly sought a 
restaurant ; there was none. By signs, a 
neatly-uniformed officer indicated there was 
one to be found on the fast boat. He showed 
us on my watch face that we had forty-five 
minutes. We went back and sat down to try 
and make something of the faintly mimeo- 
graphed, hand-written Russian menu. Soup 
(spelled “‘ cyp,” but you can’t fool a hungry 
man in that way) appeared. We ordered it, 
and were just solving the geographical layout 
of the various vegetables and pieces of grey 
and stringy meat floating about when frantic 
whistlings began on the Gorki. I ran out 
on deck. Nothing seemed to be happening. 
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I returned, finished as quickly as possible, 
asked for the bill—and was told “ si chass.” 
I made signs of hurry. “ Si chass,”’ replied 
the waiter reassuringly. More whistles blew. 
‘“* Si chass,” he said again. Finally we put 
down approximately the right amount (if there 
was no charge for bread and no special taxes) 
and ran below to find the gangway. It was up, 
there was a widening space of water between 
us and the boat which carried all our 
belongings. I think we sat down rather 
suddenly on the nearest pile of bedding when 
the full realization of our predicament broke 
upon us. But a reassuring officer arrived, 
understood our hectic signs and truly Russian 
shoutings of the words ‘“ Gorki” and 
** Baggagea,’’ and indicated that if we would 
just sit tight all would be well. We went 
up on deck, hoping he was right, but 
far from certain what he had in store for 
us. 

Just after our new ship sailed we found 
passengers ordering pots of tea on deck. I 
Went in to the saloon to try and get the same. 
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After a few “ si chasses ”’ the waitress favoured 
me with her attention. I made a handsome 
sketch of a pot, two glasses, some spoons, 
and added the word for ‘“‘tea.”? Confusion 
overcame her. Much to the amusement of 
those in the room, we argued back and forth, 
I repeating my desires at intervals with a 
certain dogged determination, she putting up 
various answers, all naturally incomprehensible. 

‘““Can I help you 2”? demanded a voice at 
my elbow. A _ pleasant-faced young man 
listened to my story, spoke to the waitress, and 
declared all difficulties at an end. But when 
the tea finally did come, it was only two 
glasses and no reserve pot at all 

Later the young man sought us out, heard 
our predicament, went off for a talk with the 
captain and returned with the information 
that this ship would soon overtake the Gorkz, 
and that we should be put down at the first 
landing-stage thereafter to await our own ship. 
Then he turned to other things, explained 
many points long unclear to us, and argued 
about the merits and drawbacks of 
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Communism in a spirit of informed tolerance 
pleasant to encounter. 

He told us why the Nijni Fair was such a 
flop; production regrettably, being somewhat 
low at the present moment, the chief problem 
was to supply the demands of the people, 
not to persuade the people to buy from a 
large stock of finished goods. This sounded 
reasonable enough. But why was production 
so low? Lack of capital, lack of experience 
in organizing production, lack of trained men, 
he said, and all in the fair-minded, detached 
manner which one associates with professional 
observers. He was, it developed, an editor 
of an Economic Review, and far better 
informed on present-day America than were 
either of us. There seemed to be few if 
any recent books on Economics, Business or 
Government which he had not read and, in 
some cases, translated into Russian. Coming 
so shortly on top of the innumerable warnings 
we had had about G.P.U., about mentioning 
Communism, about even seeming to criticize, 
this man was a revelation. There was no 
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criticism we could not make and receive in 
return an intelligent, unbiased answer. The 
man was a party member and an enthusiast, 
but he did much to dispel our belief that all 
Communists were rabid theorists incapable of 
straight thinking. 

And then Rabotky. Rabotky was the name 
of the landing-stage where we were to await 
the Gorki. The steamer swung in a wide 
circle so as to head up-stream and came gently 
alongside a moored Noah’s Ark connected with 
the sandy shore and barren bluff of the river 
bank by a long trestled gangway. There may 
be a village of Rabotky, but if there is it is not 
visible from the river. 

The captain himself led us into the Ark and 
turned us over to the local representative of 
the Army. We were led into a sort of office 
and shown a bench where we might wait. It 
was after eleven o’clock. The soldier seated 
himself behind his desk, removed his cap from 
his smoothly-shaved head and smiled. We 
looked about. The little room boasted one 
window giving on the river, a time chart of the 
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steamers, and a dimly-burning oil lamp set 
on the corner of the desk. Odd stools stood 
here and there in no visible order. We waited. 
Another soldier came in, a third followed. 
Then came two or three officials of the dock. 
They all asked the first soldier about us, were 
all told something about ‘‘ Amerikanski ”’ and 
“© Maxim Gorki,” all laughed uproariously, and 
then turned one after another to beam upon 
us. We beamed in return as well as we could. 

But beaming was not enough. These were 
earnest men, bent on conveying an idea. They 
would talk. In vain we denied our ability to 
catch their meaning ; in vain we tried to show 
that with the best will in the world we simply 
couldn’t get it. We beat our heads, indicating 
our dumbness (though entertaining the private 
notion that it was they who were dumb in 
not grasping the situation more readily), we 
pointed to our ears, we shook our heads sadly. 

One man drew up a stool quite close. He 
held up a warning finger and began a slow, 
monosyllabic speech. But it, too, was in 
vain. We got no more this way than when he 
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spoke rapidly and with gestures. Less if 
anything. Periodically we asked each other : 
‘* Are you getting any of this ?”’ The answer 
was always the same. The man gave up. He 
retired into an obscure part of the room. 
Another shaved head and smiling countenance 
detached itself from the circle and occupied 
the vacant stool. The others crowded closer, 
their shaved heads and staring eyes gleaming 
in the lamp-light. The new-comer undertook 
the same task, but with no better success. 
We shrugged widely. Then a third man had 
a stroke of genius. He shoved the second 
failure briskly off the stool and seated himself 
with a “ now watch me ”’ attitude as plain as 
the nose on your face. 

Elaborately he drew forth a pencil, secured 
a piece of paper from the soldier behind the 
desk, and proceeded to write out his speech 
in Russian handwriting—one worse, if possible, 
than Russian printing. We waited until it was 
done, some ten lines in all, studied it carefully, 
and gave up. It was no use. There wasn’t 
a single word recognizable. We pointed to 
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our eyes and to the paper and made rapid 
passing motions in front of us to indicate 
there was an utter lack of circuit. Our 
tormentor yelled good-naturedly and thumped 
the paper with his fist. 

‘Watch this,’ Joe whispered, and seized 
paper and pencil. ‘“‘ This is no doubt all very 
important, but it misses me completely, yours 
sincerely, Joe,”’ he wrote. Every shaved head 
in the room crowded round and stared. 
Muttered exclamations filled the air. One 
looked up and showed by signs that he 
couldn’t read it. It appeared to be the most 
natural thing in the world that he couldn’t. 
In fact, it was rather silly of us to think that 
he could. We gave up. 

Then one, more brilliant than his fellows, 
began pointing to various objects and asking 
something including the word “ Angleski.” 
This was easy. We supplied the appropriate 
English name readily enough for the first 
hundred or so objects he and his friends lit 
upon. But then we began to tire of the sport. 
Each object was also receiving its appropriate 
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Russian name, but they were coming too 
thick and fast to remember. 

There were six or more of them and only 
two of us. We felt the strain rather sooner, 
perhaps. Perhaps, too, the novelty wore off 
for us more rapidly than for our new friends, 
for friends they were by this time. Every 
time a Russian and an English word coincided, 
or nearly so, shouts of joy would go up. 
‘* Lampa ”’ and lamp brought down the house ; 
‘““nagun ” and gun went equally big. Our 
hands would then be seized and pumped 
enthusiastically to the shouted choruses of 
“* Tovaritsch,”? meaning Comrade, and the 
usual manner of address in these days. 

Then they wanted to know if we were 
‘* Kommunisten.”’ We played safe and said 
“Yes” with fervour. This cleared the 
atmosphere even more. Friendliness reigned 
without a flaw. Their only regret appeared to 
be the whistle of the approaching Gorki. The 
little evening was drawing to a close. 

We shook hands all round elaborately, 
asserted “ Tovaritsch’’ vigorously times 
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without number and went aboard the boat. 
The whole group lined the rail of the landing- 
stage to shout farewells as long as the boat 
remained in sight—and maybe longer for all 
I know. 
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EVIDENCE in Leningrad and Moscow had 
pointed to a new dispensation regarding the 
treatment to be meted out to foreign visitors. 
The freedom allowed in picture taking is one 
point where present conditions do not agree 
at all with the reports of those who visited 
Russia only a year ago. 

But in the back country conditions remain 
unaltered. Either the resident officials have 
not yet heard of the new rulings, or, perhaps, 
these rulings are only meant to apply to the 
well- beaten tracks. Whatever the reason, 
Kazan showed us that you cannot always do 
as you please unmolested. 

The lumbering Gorki had dropped us there 
at a little before midnight. To be sure, it was 
due at eight in the evening, but we had learned 
by this time not to invite further repetitions of 
“si chass ” by protesting. A wildly bouncing 
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tram brought us and our collection of suit- 
cases and cameras—the object of uninterrupted 
stares—nearly to the railway station. We 
lugged the stuff to the waiting-room—filled 
with sleeping Russians in every conceivable 
awkward attitude—and started trying to make 
sense out of the posted time-table. 

This is no simple task. It is hard enough, 
for a start, to decipher the name of the place 
you want when printed in Russian characters. 
Then you must make sure you are reading 
from the departure and not the arrival column. 
A third pitfall, not so easy to avoid as it may 
seem, is the complete list of stations served 
from this point with the price of the ticket 
against each. 

Few prices run over twenty-four roubles, so 
it may easily be some minutes before you 
discover you are not consulting a continental 
twenty-four hour clock schedule. 

We were hard at work hunting for the next 
train out when the Army arrived once more. 

** Sverdlovsk,” I said, and added a working 
demonstration of a steam engine in motion. 
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This was a highly intelligent representative of 
the Russian armed forces. Without wasting 
a word he wrote down the time and even 
added the date (next day) to avoid trying to 
make us understand the word for “‘ to-morrow.” 
We thanked him gratefully and checked our 
things. Then we wanted to know, and badly, 
if there was a place to eat that would be open 
at that hour of the night. For twenty-four 
hours aboard the Gorki we had one small loaf 
of bread and tea without sugar. A new-comer 
to the group consulted the soldier and then 
began giving us directions. But he also 
showed a ready wit not to mention a kindliness 
of spirit pleasant to encounter. 

When he saw how little progress we were 
making with the directions he signed to us to 
follow, and set off at a great pace toward the 
centre of the town. Nota word did he utter 
until he had brought us to a lighted doorway 
ten minutes later. He pointed dramatically. 

‘Thank you,” we said in deep gratitude. 

* Please,’’ he replied, and strode off into the 
darkness. 
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We dined, heartily and a little expensively. 
A sheet of spotted paper covered a still more 
bespotted tablecloth. The forks were two- 
pronged—but merely because the intervening 
tynes had long ago been broken off ; the knives 
were knicked and bent; the chairs squeaked 
alarmingly. In the next room a cabaret affair 
was going on. Selections from Carmen were 
being varied by bits of defunct American jazz. 
The two women—singer and accompanist— 
came into our room between selections for a 
further dose of stimulant. But we dined on 
a quite presentable specimen of breaded veal 
cutlet followed by thin vanilla ice-cream, and 
told ourselves we were entitled to a square 
meal after the long hours aboard the Gorkz. 

Now for a bed. The restaurant did not 
seem to belong to an hotel. We looked up 
and down the dark street. Things looked 
distinctly umpromising.. 

** Did you notice that nice little park just 
outside the station ?”’ Joe wanted to know. 
We adjourned on the spot. 

But the park was no longer open. We 
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circled it once to make sure. Lights from 
the station shone across the cobbled area 
intervening and revealed the huddled shapes 
of numerous sleeping Russians. But one did 
not need to see to know that natives slept in 
the near neighbourhood. There are other 
senses, several of them. 

Once again we went round to the dark side 
and jumped the fence. Ai little groping about 
brought us to a sheltered spot under a heavy 
bush and close in the lee of the rostrum. 

When I awoke at half-past four it was broad 
daylight and no Joe to be seen. [ sat up in 
mild alarm. I crawled quickly round the 
other side of the bush. I stood up and looked 
into the rostrum. Then I conscientiously 
looked about for Indian signs, rocks piled on 
top of one another, bent twigs, arrow marks. 
Nothing. By this time there were movements 
and voices from the station yard. The 
Russians, always early risers, were getting 
into full swing. The first morning quarrels 
were breaking out to rise to the usual crescendo 
of shouting and die away again like a retreating 
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summer thunder-shower. I moved cautiously, 
reached the fence, jumped it, and began an 
innocent-looking tour of the little park. As 
I passed the station side I tried to find Joe 
among the throng in the yard. By this time 
I was becoming apprehensive. Should I look 
for him in the police headquarters, wherever 
that might be? Had he been kidnapped ? 
Where would be the best place to wait for him ? 

I started across the cobbles, intending to 
take up a position beside the tiny check-room 
window. And there, wedged in between two 
heavily-swathed Russians on a narrow bench 
was Joe, doing his best to sleep, but not 
apparently making much of a success of it. 

*“* What happened to you ?”’ I wanted to know 
in some exasperation. He looked so innocent 
and peaceful. 

** Mosquitoes. I climbed into the rostrum 
about two o’clock. When it got light a soldier 
came and told me I couldn’t sleep there. I 
was afraid he’d see you if I argued, so I let him 
lead me over here. I had the bench to myself 
at first, but my two boy-friends soon joined 
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me and have been trying to keep me warm 
ever since.” . 

I think it was his half-night among the 
sleepers that seem to fill every Russian station 
at all hours of the twenty-four that makes Joe 
so much more violent on the subject of 
waiting-rooms than I am. 

Our train would not leave until eleven. We 
went out on to the platform to bask in the sun 
and wait. For lack of anything else to do I 
dragged out my camera and started estimating 
nearby distances and then finding them in the 
ground-glass screen. I was merely practising 
in an effort to improve my eye. But a heavy 
clatter of boots interrupted my harmless 
pastime. The Army, four strong this time, 
descended upon me with fixed bayonets and 
loud shoutings. Joe looked on with interest. 
We might have been strangers for all effort he 
made to interfere. His attitude of bland 
assurance that I would come out of the ordeal 
unharmed struck me as unnecessarily detached. 
I was marched off unceremoniously to the 
office of the commandant in the station. 
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Hurtling explanations ensued. The com- 
mandant demanded my “ Dokumenti.” I 
produced a passport. “Aha! Amerikanski.” 
That explained a lot. But not everything. 
One must not take pictures. I asserted that 
I didn’t want to take any pictures of his dirty 
old railway station anyway, but the fine 
sarcasm was wasted. Then I endeavoured 
to demonstrate the difference in operation 
between taking pictures and merely sighting 
for range. Further consultation resulted in 
my being given permission to sight as much 
as I pleased only so long as I didn’t snap 
anything. I returned as serenely as I could 
to continue my interrupted game; but from 
that moment until our train pulled out one 
of two soldiers, with fixed bayonets, kept a 
steady eye upon me. 

Perhaps I should have learned from this 
encounter that picture taking in stations was 
forbidden. But I hadn’t yet discovered that 
it was stations that mattered. I thought it 
some sort of special Kazan rule. 

Next morning— Kazan to Sverdlovsk, the 
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centre of the Ural metallurgical industry, is a 
thirty-two-hour jaunt in the daily slow train— 
I got out at a little wayside station to get a 
picture of some especially good local costumes 
the owners whereof were hectically engaged 
in bargaining over cucumbers. I was just set 
and ready to snap when an ominous thumping 
of boots began to one side. I snapped as 
quickly as I could and turned to face an irate 
group. None wore the Army uniform. I 
became courageous, told them to mind their 
own business, asked what military value a 
group of peasants bargaining had anyway, and 
retired to the train in a huff. They gathered 
outside the window, glowering at me. I 
leaned out and tried to look serene. Then I 
gave signs of having an idea. I retired from 
sight, bending down over the seat as though 
adjusting something. I looked cautiously over 
the sill, They were watching alertly. I 
straightened up, keeping both hands well 
below the level of the sill. Then I looked 
carefully both ways, stared at them as though 
wondering if I dared, finally placed one empty 
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hand nonchalantly on the sill. By this time 
they were on tiptoe. Quickly I pulled up my 
other hand—and puffed at the lighted cigarette 
I had been concealing. Their unanimous 
forward spring trickled into nothing. I smiled 
pleasantly and considered the incident closed. 
But oh no. 

Half an hour later, at the next station, the 
army came through the train looking for the 
American in a white shirt who had taken a 
picture. They found me and explained with 
the help of a German-speaking car companion 
that they must have the picture I took at the 
previous halt. A telegram had been sent. 

This looked unfortunate. I saw no ready 
means of getting out of it. 

‘““Did you use a plate?” Joe asked. I 
nodded. ‘‘ Then sit tight,” he instructed. 
He got down the camera, opened the case 
resignedly and took out an untouched film 
pack that reposed beside the plate holders. 
Light began to dawn upon me. 

Joe looked appealingly at the corporal as if 
to say: “‘Is it really necessary, it was such a 
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harmless little picture?” The corporal was 
sorry, but it had to be. Regretfully Joe pulled 
forth the zero black tab of the pack and handed 
it over. 

The corporal bowed and took it. He, too, 
seemed to regret the necessity for this show 
of authority. Then they departed, carefully 
holding the proof that I had not succeeded in 
getting a picture, however unimportant, of a 
Russian railway station. 

Our hunch was still holding good. 
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THE journey to Sverdlovsk and our stay in 
that centre of Ural industrialization (sic) must 
remain vivid chiefly on account of Mayoreff. 
Mayoreff had the berth opposite us in the 
train. He was, we learned, a mechanical 
engineer from Odessa on his way to begin a 
year’s work in Sverdlovsk. He and the friend 
with whom he was travelling were members of 
the Chemical Trust. The friend knew some 
German ; Mayoreff knew next to none, but 
that didn’t stop him. Seldom have I met one 
who could put more meaning into the few words 
at his command than could the diminutive and 
agile Mayoreff. 

Mayoreff’s kind little heart first overflowed 
when he found that we possessed no teapot. 
We were not yet, be it said to our shame, fully 
prepared for Russian travel. We had solved 
the sleeping problem sufficiently well, but we 
had made little or no progress with the eating 
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question. Most natives like to carry a soft 
wicker basket filled with bread, tomatoes, the 
inevitable small cucumbers, perhaps some 
cheese and whatever fruit the particular district 
excells in. And last, but by no means least, 
is the teapot and the glasses. So universal is 
the tea-making and drinking habit among 
Russian travellers that nearly all stations are 
provided with a hot water faucet before which 
long lines of passengers form at every 
opportunity. Each carries his little teapot and 
cheerfully waits his turn for a kettleful of live 
steam. The water supplied at these stations 
will keep hot for hours. A long-standing 
theory about the necessity of boiling water to 
pour over tea-leaves if you would have a 
drinkable concoction is completely destroyed. 
You may secure your kettleful at a Russian 
station, walk the length of the line of peddlers 
seeking for fruit, cheese, bread, hot meat 
cakes, milk or what you will, and return to the 
train at your leisure before putting in the tea- 
leaves. The water will still be scalding hot 
and the tea more than drinkable. 
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But we had no teapot. Hitherto, we had 
dashed into the buffet provided in larger 
stations and done our best to down a piping 
hot glassful before the warning bell. This 
had done well enough on our previous jumps, 
but now we were beginning a series of longer 
hops. Clearly something must be done at the 
first opportunity. 

However, Mayoreff’s overtures of friendship 
stayed off the day of reckoning. Would we join 
him in a glass of tea? Gladly, but we had no 
glasses. He was away like a shot, canvassing 
the car for spare receptacles. In no time at all 
he was back with a mug and a glass and 
followed by innumerable offers of similar 
equipment if two should prove insufficient. 
With the gleeful smile of a twelve-year-old, he 
sat down and began sharing out the tea. He 
made us take lemon, and lemon is reasonably 
expensive, a slice usually doubling the price 
of a glass of tea; he heaped sugar upon us, and 
Sugar is not always easy to obtain in large 
quantities. At the first station we reached 
thereafter he hopped out and returned with 
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a basket full of fresh raspberries. We must 
have half or more if we would. Not 
unnaturally, such kindness and generosity on 
the part of strangers is embarrassing. One 
doesn’t exactly know how to meet it. He was 
so well equipped and we so poorly with the 
little extras that make travel bearable if not 
a pleasure that it was impossible to return 
his kindnesses effectively. We thanked him 
gratefully ; he beamed with pleasure. 

Then he would know where we had been and 
where we intended going. We named the 
towns behind us and then those we planned 
to visit. He immediately got out a map 
and began displaying that aforementioned 
characteristic of the Russians—an ability to 
increase complications in an effort to simplify. 
In five minutes he had completely altered our 
itinerary. This or that point that we were 
going to miss was “‘sehr schon.” He had 
asked his companion for the German of “‘ very 
beautiful.”” He knew only the one phrase, 
but he could put more heartfelt meaning into 
it than most of us can squeeze into a paragraph. 
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Each town was more “ sehr schon ” than the 
one before. Mayoreff ran up and down the 
scale, his voice trembled with the emotion 
he was packing into the two small words, 
he clutched his breast and threw back his 
head in a successful attempt to show how 
much more beautiful the Caucasus were 
than anything he had so far mentioned. 
‘““ Sehr schén! SEHR SCHOEN! SEEEHR 
SCHOOOOEN !”’ he chanted, the perspiration 
appearing on his violently wrinkled brow. 
Yes, yes, we tried to explain through his 
companion, we had heard as much. Assuredly 
we would not fail to visit the Caucasus. He 
might rest in peace. 

“Sehr schén!” responded Mayoreff, 
undeterred. 

Mayoreff’s truest display of friendship came 
on our arrival in Sverdlovsk. He and his 
companion were bound for the sort of private 
hotel maintained by the Chemical Trust for 
its members. Trusts, it will be recalled, are 
the trade-union-like organizations into which 
all Russian industry is divided. It is your 
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trust that sees to your housing, your insurance, 
your medical care, your recreation facilities 
and so on. 

Sverdlovsk at that time boasted but one real 
hotel. Industry was booming, the town was full, 
there was no hope of securing a room there. 

““Kommen_ Sie,” said Mayoreff, after 
securing the translation from his companion. 
We followed. He led us down a broad, as 
yet unpaved street, through a narrow archway 
and up to the door of a hardly-finished fine 
new building—the property of the Chemical 
Trust. It was the same extremely plain, 
accent on the straight line, type of stucco 
building we had first seen in Moscow. 

** Shhhh !”? he commanded, and led us up 
to the desk. With a fine show of Russian 
oratory he secured the keys for his own room 
and for one for us without the clerk realizing 
that he had only seen two identification cards. 
As we went up the stairs the clerk shouted for 
papers from the other two visitors, but 
Mayoreff ably stalled him off with loud cries 
of: “In the morning! In the morning!” 
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We were safe for the night, the guests of the 
Trust, and the recipients of free beds. Good 
rooms they were, too. Large, airy, with a 
desk, a deep chair, a washstand and two good 
cot beds. To be sure, the beds were supplied, 
as are most Russian beds, with a bottom sheet 
and a single blanket to pull over you, but that 
is purely a matter of national custom. In the 
house of the Chemical Trust, too, things were 
spotlessly clean, a condition of affairs not 
always so clearly demonstrable. We did find 
beds, several of them, wherein the one sheet 
bore unmistakable marks of having been slept 
on. 

Since entering Russia and declaring that we 
intended going to the Urals, advisers had 
warned us not to miss Sverdlovsk. Sverdlovsk, 
they told us, one and all, was a very different 
place from the former Ekaterinburg where 
the late Tsar was shot. It was now the centre 
of all the vast industrialization of the Ural 
area. Mining, iron foundries, steel works, 
electrical projects, all centred in and round 
Sverdlovsk, according to our Russian advisers. 
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We would be astounded at the strides that had 
been made and that were to be made there as 
part of the whole process of turning a formerly 
agricultural country into a self-sufficient land 
with well-balanced industry and farm work. 
We sought a central bureau for information. 
There seemed to be none. We tried the 
editorial offices of the Ural Worker. Here we 
met with better success. Charts were promptly 
produced showing the Ural area thickly dotted 
with symbols indicating the presence of power 
plants, mines of all sorts, factories without 
number. We looked like being in for a heavy 
spell of work if we were to see anywhere near 
all of them. We said as much. Well, no, it 
wouldn’t be so very difficult. As a matter of 
fact they weren’t all finished yet. In fact, 
some hadn’t been really what you might call 
started. When it came right down to it, there 
were comparatively few in running condition. 
Well, then, how many of those in running 
condition could we visit 2? A second period of 
elimination set in. The map was a small-scale 
one; it covered territory twelve hours by 
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train in every direction from Sverdlovsk. Well, 
then, what could we see? A consultation 
followed. A reporter was detailed to lead us 
about. He suggested a certain very fine and 
imposing iron works. We agreed, and set off 
by droshky. On the way he explained that a 
principle of rationalization was in operation 
throughout the Urals. This, we gathered, 
meant that each source of raw material had its 
own little factories sufficient to utilize the 
total output of the mine or other source of 
material. Thus only finished or at least semi- 
finished products had to be transported by 
rail. That was why, he continued, there were 
so few in Sverdlovsk itself; there wasn’t so 
very much raw material available just here. 
Just why it helped so much to reserve trans- 
portation until after the material had been 
worked up into something wasn’t especially 
clear to me. I had a feeling that if the 
transportation had to be gone through with at 
all now was as good as any time, and might 
even lead to savings through the employment 
of big plant. But I don’t know much about 
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these things, and I assuredly was not prepared 
to argue with the ardent Communist reporter 
of the leading daily of the Urals. 

He spoke French, learned, I judge, out of a 
book. His mode of assent was to repeat 
* OOOEEE ”’ three times. It took me several 
tries to discover that this was an unbiased and 
unhampered method of pronouncing “ Oui.” 

Finally we came to the plant. 1726 was 
chiselled in stone over the doorway. The 
general appearance of the place bespoke only 
the most vital alterations since that time. 
It was old, small, dirty looking in a way 
quite different from the magnificent grime of, 
say, Gary, Indiana, and there was an almost 
complete lack of up-to-date equipment. 

This, however, was quickly explained away. 
In former times the place had been owned by 
a tight-fisted capitalist who hated spending 
money. His hatred of spending on new 
equipment was, they said, only surpassed by 
his unwillingness to supply pleasant conditions 
for the workers. Now all that was to be 
changed. But we wanted to see new factories, 
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we said. We wanted to see what the new 
regime was doing. There was nothing much 
in a small iron foundry, we protested. That 
was old stuff. Ah, then you should see the 
ones we are going to build, they replied. Are 
there any near here ? Yes, there is one quite 
close, the foundation stone has just been laid. 

We passed up the opportunity, contenting 
ourselves with a walk through the foundry at 
hand. 
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SEX equality seems to be one of the most 
cherished principles of Communist Russia. 
Nor is the total lack of distinction between 
men and women allowed to remain purely 
theoretic. Illustrations of the practical 
carrying into effect of the theory are to be 
found at every turn. One naturally thinks 
first of the famous women’s regiment that 
formed part of the Red Army in the early days 
of the Revolution. But women’s right to 
share opportunities and burdens equally with 
men did not stop there. 

To-day you may see women street-car 
conductors by the score, a fair number of 
women motormen (if such they may be called), 
women traffic directors, engine drivers, blast 
furnace workers and building demolishers ; in 
short, women at work at practically all the 
hard manual labour usually done by men. 
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Of course, women in agriculture abound, but 
this is not a typically Russian phenomenon. 

The Soviet training-ship Tovaritsch, where 
youths are taught the essentials for officers’ 
posts in the navy and merchant services, boasts 
one hundred and forty young men and six 
girls. Two girls are allotted to each of the 
three bunk-rooms. Their berths are in an 
alcove at one end of the room, but otherwise 
there is no visible distinction. The young 
officer who showed me the ship at Odessa 
emphasized that as many more girls were 
welcome as chose to take up seafaring as a 
profession. Unfortunately, he seemed to feel, 
the sailor’s life did not appeal to the majority 
of girls seeking a means of livelihood. 

The sigh with which he accompanied this 
statement seemed to imply that attractive 
young girls made training- ship life the 
pleasanter, but it is equally possible that his 
regret was for the lack of equality of numbers 
as a means of demonstrating conclusively the 
equality of opportunity. 

Our first sight of a feminine street-car driver 
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had been in Leningrad. We took the trouble 
to board that car and watch to see if there was 
any appreciable difference between her 
technique and that of her brother drivers. 
But she seemed as capable of managing the 
jouncing car as any. I don’t know why this 
should have made so deep an impression. 
Certainly it is no new thing to see good and 
even excellent women automobile drivers. 
And it is equally true that women conductors 
seemed perfectly sensible. Perhaps it is 
because a street-car seems so big and 
unwieldy ; one does not readily associate the 
idea of controlling it with a slip of a girl. 
If this idea was hard to digest, how much 
more of a task confronted us in Mineralne 
Vodi, a junction town in Northern Circassia. 
A switch engine was running swiftly up and 
down the yards making up a freight train. 
The stubby little locomotive would gallop up 
one line, hook on to a car or two, squeak once 
or twice, and be off again to add its new 
acquisitions to the rapidly lengthening train. 
So far nothing so very unusual, except perhaps 
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the swift efficiency of the operations. But the 
driver. A girl, perhaps twenty-five years of 
age, her head wrapped tightly in the inevitable 
kerchief, her face streaked and sooty, her grimy 
little hand fastened firmly on the throttle was 
leaning out of the cab window with as blasé 
and professional manner as you please. 

A youth, perhaps a little older, stood near 
by, leaning easily on his coal shovel, but there 
was no possible question as to who was in 
charge of the engine. 

In the Sverdlovsk iron foundry, too, we 
found women working shoulder to shoulder 
with men. Sometimes they appeared to be 
doing the lighter tasks, such as carrying pails 
of water, two at a time, hung on a yoke, with 
which to fill the cooling tanks. But not all of 
them were getting off so lightly. Strapping 
great peasant women, obviously strong enough 
for the task, were wielding the long hookers 
and two-handed tongs with which the white- 
hot iron ingots were shifted as easily and 
expertly as the men. They did not wear 
trousers as did the girl cadets aboard the 
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training-ship, but they had their voluminous 
peasant skirts tucked up to knee length the 
less to hamper their activities. 

Railway stations afford another illustration of 
the strict equality of burden practised between 
men and women. Families boarding and leaving 
trains carry bundle for bundle, regardless of 
sex—unless perhaps the man of the family has 
one less, the better to handle the tickets. 

On the beach, in the trains, in the factories 
and workshops, at work and at play Russian 
men and women conduct themselves exactly 
as they would if none of the opposite sex 
were about. Modesty, coyness, chivalry and 
deference seem but slightly esteemed qualities. 

To be sure, not all of this practice of allotting 
hard physical tasks to women is a product of 
the Revolution. We are given, I think reliably, 
to understand that Russian peasant and 
working-class folk have long shared burdens 
without distinction of sex. There never was, 
it seems, the type of deferential distinction 
made so widely in America. 

Perhaps the distinction or lack of it is a 
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product of prevailing conditions. Russian 
women of to-day are, generally speaking, of the 
same husky build so often found among 
peasant women of Western Europe. They 
are fitted for heavy work, and accordingly they 
are given that sort of task to perform. 

But Russian social theory does not wholly 
ignore sex differences. Equal though men 
and women are in political and industrial life, 
there is governmental provision made for care 
and attention during the period of child-birth, 
free time allowed to mothers to care for their 
young as well as to carry on with their jobs, 
and nurseries provided in many of the factories 
where mothers may leave their children in 
expert hands while putting in their eight hours 
at the machines. 

Like many things in Russia, the above- 
mentioned points are true to-day in a certain 
number of instances and are expected to be 
true in all cases in, well, in “* si chass.”’ 


The editor of the Ural Worker had 
undertaken to negotiate the purchase of our 
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tickets to Cheliabinsk, our next halt. The 
train would leave, he said, at three in the 
afternoon, and it was a fifteen hours’ ride to 
our destination. That suited us perfectly, as 
it meant we could do without an hotel in 
Cheliabinsk. 

But Russians themselves are scarcely more 
reliable in the information they give about 
Russia than are émigrés or outsiders. The 
train took only eight hours and a half. We 
arrived at Cheliabinsk at 11.30 p.m., instead 
of at six in the morning. We were sleeping 
soundly when the guard shook us excitedly 
and informed us that we were due to get off. 
It was a hasty scramble to repack our sleeping 
equipment, climb into our shoes and descend 
before the train pulled out. 

The station was filled as usual with sleepers 
draped as awkwardly over their belongings as 
ingenuity would permit. The idea seems to 
be to rest some part of yourself on each of your 
belongings as a protection against thieves. We 
trudged into the station yard behind. A lone 
droshky driver dozed on his box. Now it is 
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always tactically unfortunate when only one is 
available. It weakens the bargaining position 
almost hopelessly. We asked him how much 
he wanted to take us to an hotel. He said 
five roubles. It is safe to assume that the 
price demanded is far too large even without 
knowing how long the ride may be. We 
offered two; he dropped to four. We held 
our ground; he conceded fifty kopeks. We 
treated this sporting gesture in the spirit it 
deserved and came up to two and a half. 
Eventually we rode for three, which J maintain 
is pretty good when there is no opportunity 
to start drifting toward a competing droshky 
at critical moments. As a rule, too, drivers 
accept the previously agreed-upon price 
without further argument. There is that one 
comfort. 

After a seemingly endless bouncing over 
cobbles we drew up at a long, low, two-story 
building, boasting one door, the outside surface 
of which was covered with layers of newspaper 
as though to keep out the winter cold. 

The driver signed to us to ask about rooms 
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before unloading our things ; there seemed to 
be some doubt in his mind whether or not we 
should find one disengaged. I gathered there 
was another hotel in case this proved full. 

A bewhiskered night - porter in trousers, 
slippers and night-gown shook his head con- 
clusively when asked for a room. ‘“* Nothing 
doing,”’ would, I think, be a fair translation 
of the accompanying harangue. 

The driver rubbed his hands together, I 
thought gleefully, and proposed to take us 
back to the station. The return charge would 
be six roubles flat and no bargaining. I tried 
to explain that if there was an hotel close to 
the station and he had thoughtfully elected to 
bring us all the way up here instead, then I’d 
be anything he pleased to name before I’d pay 
a single kopek for the return ride. 

Meanwhile Joe had been prospecting. 
** 'There’s a pretty good-looking churchyard 
over there,” he reported. ‘* At least, it looks 
as good as that park in Kazan from the 
outside.” 

We set about unloading; the driver 
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promptly dropped to five. We paid no heed 
until everything was neatly piled on the 
sloping flagstone sidewalk. Then we looked 
about. A nearly full moon shone down on a 
broad, open square. Grass grew here and 
there in irregular shadowed patches. Low 
white buildings faced the square from three 
sides, two or three lighted windows breaking 
the monotony of sightless square openings in 
the dim walls. In acorner stood Joe’s church, 
surrounded by trees and the whole enclosed by 
a whitewashed picket fence. The fourth side 
of the square shaded off into blackness with a 
suggestion of trees and high barren steppe 
land beyond. Other than the churchyard— 
not a perfect solution at best—there seemed 
little left to try. But one could not very well 
head for the church, bag and baggage, until 
the driver and the little knot of three or four 
interested onlookers had grown weary and 
dispersed. 

We discussed the situation. 

‘Please, can I help youse?”’ demanded an 
unmistakably Brooklyn accent behind me. 
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We turned as fast as we could. A youth in his 
early twenties, hands in pocket, cap pushed 
far back on his head stood chewing a toothpick 
and surveying the scene. Apparently he had 
just spotted us for Americans. We outlined 
the predicament. He talked to the driver and 
learned that amiable individual proposed our 
sleeping in the waiting-room of the station. 
“No, thank you,” Joe stated emphatically. 
Kazan was too fresh in his mind. 

‘* Wait, if you please. I speek wid de man 
here,”’ said our latest proof that the Lord takes 
care of fools. He returned to announce that 
it was quite correct, there were no rooms, but 
wouldn’t we share the room he and his friend 
had. We protested, but he paid no heed, 
contenting himself with seizing our bags and 
marching into the house. We were taken 
into a narrow little room, equipped with two 
of the narrowest cot beds it has been my lot 
to get acquainted with, a straight chair and a 
plain table. A washstand stood in the hall 
outside, available to the half dozen rooms on 
the corridor. 
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He did not force us to accept one of the 
beds, but we could not stop him from climbing 
in with his room-mate and leaving the second 
bed unoccupied. We desired to sleep on the 
floor ; it could be no harder than the trains to 
which we had grown quite accustomed. He 
would not hear of it. Eventually we climbed 
in, lying perfectly straight to keep from spilling 
each other out on to the floor. 

Before going to sleep our host revealed that 
he had spent seven years in Brooklyn (score 
one for the ability to spot accents under the 
most unlikely circumstances) and that his 
mother still lived there. He had returned to 
Russia five years previously to join his father. 
Father had been, he said, prominent in 
Communistic circles since 1905. But now 
father was dead. The son was therefore 
waiting round until Moscow gave him 
permission to leave the country and rejoin his 
mother. This problem of securing permission 
to leave Russia is, I gathered, no joke. 
Emigration is not encouraged. Our little old 
man in Leningrad had shrugged his shoulders 
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hopelessly when we asked him why he didn’t 
leave if it was so bad. Others told us the price 
of an exit visa was 250 roubles—a sum not 
Over easy to come by in these days. Even 
then, they invariably added, it is by no means 
certain permission will be granted. This lad 
seemed confident of securing a visa, but “ si 
chass.” He is likely still waiting. 

Cheliabinsk will probably stick in our minds 
for a very absurd and secondary reason: it 
was there that we finally equipped ourselves 
for Russian rail travel. 

I should like to think it was our new friend’s 
seven years in America that had developed his 
efficiency to the high point he exhibited. With 
a minimum of explanation and an incredibly 
small wastage of time he engineered our 
purchases of a tin tea-kettle, enamel-ware cups, 
a spoon, some tea, sugar, lemon and four 
small loaves of bread. It was interesting to 
note that he had to have an initialled order 
from the shop manager before either tea or 
sugar could be bought. These commodities 
are rationed, but the fact that you are travelling 
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or that you are a foreigner or both seems to 
give you the right to lay in a modest supply. 

But purchasing agent was not the only 
capacity in which the son of a former People’s 
Commissar distinguished himself. He showed 
us Cheliabinsk and that portion of the Ural 
industry which is located there. It was no 
fault of his that the works in running condition 
there differed but slightly from those in 
Sverdlovsk. 
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From Cheliabinsk to Vladikavkas on the 
northern slopes of the Caucasus is practically 
uninterrupted steppe land. At first the land 
is rolling, covered with a dun-coloured grass 
and cultivated in little patches at widely- 
separated intervals. It flattens out as one 
gets away from the Urals and approaches the 
Volga, but the quality of the soil and the 
amount under cultivation does not increase 
markedly until one crosses the river. If you 
go down the river, say from Samara or from 
Kazan, the difference between the fertility of 
the green-clad west bank and the brown and 
dusty east bank is unmistakable. This sharp 
difference continues as far south as Stalingrad 
before the west side fertility merges gradually 
into the brownness of open steppe. 

We took our first long train journey with 
full equipment from Cheliabinsk to Samara. 
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The ability to brew tea at any hour of the day 
as an accompaniment to bread and cheese and 
hastily purchased fruit—apples, luscious water- 
melons, below par pears, occasionally berries, 
and sometimes plums—made the long rides a 
distinct pleasure. Once the pangs of hunger 
were taken care of, as the problem of a 
comfortable night on a plank had long ago 
been solved, fraternizing with fellow-travellers, 
reading the few, sadly-delayed German 
newspapers that found their way on to the 
news-stands, or arguing violently between 
ourselves over the merits and demerits of the 
Russian system filled the days to satisfaction. 
Incidentally, we ate nothing but tea, bread and 
cheese, and fruit for the following eight days 
after leaving the Urals—and we thrived on it, 
a little to our surprise. 

Getting out of the train to fill the tea-kettle 
was always mildly exciting. It was an open 
question whether your turn at the hot water 
would come before the second warning bell 
was rung. The third and final bell is often 
not heard until the train is in motion. 
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The morning after leaving Cheliabinsk found 
us crossing barren-looking country without 
much prospect of coming to a town large 
enough to justify a long halt. We were hungry 
and wanted our breakfast. But the tiny 
stations the train periodically stopped at didn’t 
seem to boast a hot water tap. Besides, the 
stops were dangerously short. 

By ten o’clock we were desperate. I took 
the kettle and got by the door as we approached 
another of the tiny collection of huts that 
passes for a village. I jumped down as the 
train slowed and ran into the station, there 
being no visible tap on the platform. 

The first bell rang as entered. That should 
mean at least three minutes. I dashed into two 
or three wrong rooms —the stationmaster’s, 
the back door of the luggage room, a sort 
of paint locker —before I found one with a 
samovar. A woman was preparing food on 
the table. I said “‘ hot water” with a rising 
inflection. She nodded and took the kettle. 
The second bell rang. I couldn’t very well ask 
her to hurry, but I did my best to convey the 
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idea by looking at my watch ostentatiously and 
running to the window. To my horror the 
train was moving. I ran back. The kettle 
was half full, but there was no time for more. 
I seized it and started for the platform. It 
should still be possible to catch the last car. 
But I had to collide full front with a soldier. 
Scalding water spilled over both of us liberally. 
He howled ; I cursed, freely and loudly with 
the comforting assurance that none would 
understand and consider me ungentlemanly. 

But the collision did the trick. By the time I 
extracated myself and found my way through 
the building on to the platform the train was 
a good hundred yards down the line. 

A dirty shirt, a pair of old trousers, some 
tennis shoes but no socks and a half full tea- 
kettle represented my total visible assets. Joe 
had both the tickets and, foolishly, all the 
money. We had a standing arrangement, 
made in fun and with no thought of its ever 
being necessary, that in the event of a 
separation the one still in the train should 
carry on to the end of the run. If Joe 
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remembered the agreement, it meant that he 
would stay aboard until Samara, approximately 
twelve hours farther westward. We had planned 
it this way, fearing that the next train might 
not always stop at the first station beyond the 
mishap. Getting off at the first opportunity 
might only lead to further complications. 

I looked around. A handful of peasants 
were regarding me stolidly. Two soldiers were 
apparently wondering whether to speak to 
me or not. The stationmaster had retired, 
presumably to the food the woman had been 
preparing in the back room. 

I went inside to try and find a time-table. 
There was none. The soldiers followed and 
began talking to me. I entered upon the 
most difficult bit of explaining I had to face 
throughout the trip. I belonged on the 
train. That was obvious. Pointing outside 
got that across. I had a ‘“ Tovaritsch”’ on 
the train. “‘ Tovaritsch ’’ had the “ Billety.” 
**Tovaritsch ”’ also had the “‘ Monnaie.” But 
** Monnaie”’ failed. Apparently it wasn’t even 
remotely suggestive of my meaning. I rubbed 
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my thumb and forefingers together. This 
worked better. “‘ Ah-ha’s ” and a brightening 
smile greeted this effort. Eventually I got the 
idea over that I had intended going to Samara. 
Then I began repeating “ Samara” in the 
useful rising inflection and pointing to my 
watch. A compassionate smile met this 
question. There was only one train a day; I 
had twenty-four hours to wait. 

I made no pretence about it. I was stopped. 
Utterly and completely stopped. There was 
nothing I could think of to ease the situation ; 
no tickets, no money, no sense in trying to 
telegraph, no food, no assurance that Joe would 
follow my line of reasoning and act accordingly. 
He ought to wait in or near the Samara railway 
station until I arrived; but would he? Or 
might he not evolve some other solution and 
perhaps be on his way back by the time I 
arrived ? Would he try to telegraph me some 
money, or would he fail to realize that I was 
penniless ? And how should I get to Samara 
anyhow ? It looked distinctly bad. 

But it wasn’t. Russians are kindly folk. In 
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half an hour everyone knew the story. All 
crowded round smiling and anxious to help. 
A peasant and his wife took me by the arm and 
urged me to come with them. They had a cart 
outside the station into which she delved 
hastily. She brought forth a loaf of black 
bread and a pair of little cucumbers. These 
were forced upon me with many smiles. One 
of the soldiers provided a knife and cut the 
bread into manageable chunks. The station- 
master brought me a glass of hot tea. 

I sat down in the shade and went to work. 
Black bread, in my opinion, 1s an acquired 
taste. I hadn’t acquired the taste. A deep 
and abiding sourness not only of the bread but 
of the air round it impaired my enjoyment. 
But I ate with expressions of gusto. There 
was no disappointing the kindly folk who stood 
round and watched. 

In the evening it was the stationmaster who 
fed me. I had gone off for a long walk up the 
slope of the nearest steppe. A dusty little 
wagon road wandered aimlessly away from 
the station to the horizon. I followed it to the 
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crest from where a view of another and still 
more gently rising steppe confronted me. The 
road dipped down and rose again to the next 
crest. I left it and went at right angles along 
the crest. But there was nothing but steppes. 
Endless miles of gently billowy country, brown 
and sere and almost treeless. I found my way 
down to the railway line and returned to the 
station just as a gaudy red sunset was paling 
into dusk. The silence was complete. Not 
even animal noises broke the stillness. 

I shared the stationmaster’s thick soup, 
black bread and tea. Then I went out with 
him on to the platform to watch the up train. 
Standing with a handful of peasants and the 
two soldiers, I fitted into the picture 
completely. None of the passengers betrayed 
the slightest indication that they saw anything 
foreign or different. It was a relief to sink 
into the background after weeks of being the 
object of round-eyed stares. I was even 
partially successful in imagining myself a 
permanent resident, indulging in the world- 
wide pastime of watching the daily train go by. 
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After that I set about finding a good corner 
to sleep in. A bewhiskered and booted Moujik 
who had been part of our group on the platform 
was watching me. To satisfy his curiosity I 
explained that I was getting ready to sleep. It 
became his turn to leap into the breach. My 
protests were aS vain as they had been in 
Cheliabinsk. He took me to his wagon, motion- 
ing smilingly and cordially for me to get in. 
The two horses started to move as I climbed on 
to the layer of straw and settled into position. 
With loud halloos he seized the reins and leapt 
aboard. He sat as always with his feet hanging 
over the low side midway between the wheels. 
We clattered away in a cloud of dust and 
shouting across the track and eastward a mile 
or more beside the line. 

A faint lightness in the west and the promise 
of a moon to come were all the means he had 
of seeing the obscure wagon tracks across 
the plain. We jounced along in silence, 
broken at intervals by his loud hails to the 
team. 

There was no visible reason why he should 
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have chosen the particular spot on which his 
little hut stood in preference to some other 
location on the wide surrounding plain. 
Unbroken steppe stretched away into the 
dimness in every direction. The house itself 
was a largish single room affair with thatched 
and mudded roof. A woman stood in the 
doorway aS we rattled up. She held a tin 
lamp in one hand and shielded her eyes from 
the rays with her other. I could make out a 
near-white kerchief bound round her head and 
the outlines of a shawl drawn tightly over her 
shoulders. In the growing moonlight the 
shape of a wall-less shed could be seen beyond 
the cottage and a high stack of hay showed 
beyond. A cow lowed and the grunting of 
pigs continued intermittently. 

My guardian began explaining the situation 
before the cart had fully stopped. She listened 
in silence and her face remained invisible 
behind her shielding hand. A little girl, 
perhaps ten years old, pushed between the 
woman and the edge of the door. She stood 
half hidden behind the long billowy skirts of 
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what must have been her mother and regarded 
me with solemn eyes and a finger in her mouth. 
She continued to regard me silently at every 
opportunity throughout my stay. 

Then the woman turned with a clucking 
sound not unlike that of a hen and hurried 
inside. The child followed reluctantly. I 
waited uncertainly while the man led the 
horses down to the shed and unharnessed them. 
A resounding slap and a halloo sent them 
galloping off into the darkness. Meanwhile 
sounds of hasty rearrangement were coming 
from within. Three chickens and a rooster 
were shooed, protesting indignantly, out into 
the night. 

We went in. The woman had just finished 
hanging a blanket across one corner of the 
room. I gathered that this was to be my 
bedroom. I looked about as well as I could 
in the dim lamp-light. A fire-place of sorts 
stood at the other end of the room. In the 
shallow cup of packed earth a little fire was 
glowing and smouldering. The smoke did 
not all go up the chimney. 
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The hard dirt floor of the cottage was 
lumpy and a little uneven. A huge quilt was 
spread over some straw in the corner beside the 
fire-place. In the other corner stood a rough 
slab table covered with bits of leather, some 
oddly-shaped tools with wooden handles worn 
to a shiny smoothness, pieces of earthenware 
crockery, and a little pile of chicken feathers. 
A haunch, apparently of ham, hung from 
the wall above the table. I remember two 
small chairs, home-made, and a smooth hollow 
stone for grinding meal. Oh, yes, there was a 
samovar beside the fire. A handful of coals 
underneath it kept it simmering cheerfully. 

Wordlessly but with a shower of friendly 
smiles, I was urged to sit down before the fire. 
The woman wanted to prop the guest upon a 
chair, but I refused. The rest were clearly 
going to squat or sit cross-legged on the 
ground : I wasn’t going to tower above them 
from the elevation of the little chair. We ate 
more black bread, the man holding a huge 
round loaf against his chest while he carved 
off chunks and passed them round. ‘The 
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woman began pouring tea. The second my 
glass was empty she seized and refilled it. If 
I succeeded in struggling nearly through my 
slab of bread, the watchful eyes of my host 
would note it and hurriedly begin sawing 
off another section. They talked a little 
to themselves, but they seldom tried words 
on me. I rubbed my middle and assumed 
an expression of utter contentment in an 
effort to show appreciation. Periodically I 
murmured ‘‘Thank you” (one of my stock 
words-in-trade) and repeated ‘‘ Good” as 
though I meant it. 

The child retired to the outspread quilt, 
drew a blanket over herself, and settled down 
to watch me uninterruptedly. She began to 
get on my nerves a trifle. I found myself 
continually turning half-round to see if she 
was still watching. Her solemn little eyes 
never wavered. 

The man and I continued to drink tea. 
There seemed no limit to the capacity of either 
the samovar or my host. I am fond of tea, 
and I once liked to think myself a champion 
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drinker. But I came in a bad second that 
evening. I could not stand it as hot as my 
opponent, nor could I maintain the same 
zestful enthusiasm for the next glass the 
minute the first was drained. 

The woman had risen shortly after the 
child retired and was busying herself at the 
table behind me. Whatever it was she was 
doing, it involved ladling up numerous cupfuls 
of water from the wooden tub under the table. 
It is difficult to explain the sensation of a 
gay and even talkative evening. There were 
almost no words exchanged between us—at 
least none the other understood. My host’s 
words sometimes registered because of the 
graphic quality of his gestures. When they 
did, I forgot that I had made nothing of the 
sounds and was responding solely because I 
had seen his meaning. It was difficult to realize 
that I was understanding somewhat as a deaf 
man comprehends. The ancient axiom that 
words are merely a means of conveying thought 
took on a new lustre. When I managed to 
catch the thought (it had to be a simple one) I 
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imagined I had made something of the words. 
Friendliness and understanding reigned. I 
felt an old friend of the family dropped in for 
an evening’s gossip. Both of us laughed 
delightedly whenever we caused a dawning in 
the other’s eyes. 

But that child continued to watch untiringly. 
She never made a sound and she never closed 
her eyes. She lay flat on her back with her 
head turned on its side. I can only guess 
vaguely what must have been passing through 
her head. ‘‘ Amerikanskis ’’ come from a great 
long way off and they do not come every day. 
They wear queer clothes and they seem afraid 
of burning their fingers on the hot tea glasses. 
They make peculiar sounds. They do not 
understand the art of sitting cross-legged in 
comfort. They fidget continually. . . . I 
don’t know what she thought about. 

When the woman finished her work at the 
table we went to bed. I retired behind my 
screened-off corner ; they joined the child on 
the quilt. I found my bed to consist of a 
blanket spread over straw. I took off my shoes 
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and lay down to sleep in the approved manner. 
It smelled strongly of barnyardy things and 
it worked through the blanket to tickle me 
uncomfortably. 

Before five I was awakened by a chicken 
pecking at the straw near my head. The 
household was up and about. I moved and 
the chicken clucked in alarm. An exclamation 
of horror came from beyond the curtain. The 
bird scuttled out, to be shooed away with 
violent sibilants. I started to get up, but the 
woman stuck her head round the corner of the 
curtain, profuse with apologies, and urged me 
to go back to sleep. It was far too early, I 
gathered, to think of asking guests to arise. 

My refusal to be pampered with a chair the 
evening before had produced such a favourable 
impression that it seemed wise to continue the 
attitude and get up with the rest of the house- 
hold. I put on my shoes, rubbed my face 
vigorously a few times to restore circulation, 
and tried to push my fingers through a tangled 
mop of hair. 

The man clumped in as I finished and 
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breakfast was ready. It differed no whit from 
the evening fare. I went outside, dying for a 
cigarette and with no hope of finding one until 
I found Joe and some money. The whole 
eastern half of the sky was flame-coloured. 
Level bands of light were streaming across the 
bare expanse of the Steppes. In the clear 
morning light the country rolled away to 
invisible horizons. Not another dwelling was 
to be seen. A line of telegraph poles marked 
where the railway curved round a heaving 
shoulder of earth in the direction of the station. 
My host joined me. I think he was trying 
to say that if I would wait a little he would 
hitch up the horses and drive me to the depot. 
I persuaded him that it was unnecessary ; that 
I could not think of using up his valuable time ; 
that I would enjoy the walk. I did not add 
that, in my opinion, walking had riding in his 
bumpety little cart beaten every way as a 
means of transportation. He was used to his 
cart and would not have understood. He 
conceded, regretfully, I think, and called his 
family to come out and wish me God-speed. 
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I shook hands all round. The child shifted 
her gaze from my face to her hand after 
we had shaken. She wriggled her fingers 
experimentally, and looked at them as if I had 
nearly squeezed it in pieces. I repeated the 
word for “ Thank you” several times in 
unmistakably grateful tones. I tried to find 
the word for “Good-bye,” but could only 
think of “ Sir.’ The words are, I think, 
vaguely similar. At any rate, they start the 
same way. Then I set off across the plain 
coward the railway line. I turned to wave. 
They were still grouped together watching 
me. Why did the camera have to be with 
Joe—wherever he might be ? 

I whistled to myself energetically as I walked 
along the tracks. I was acutely conscious that 
I was half-way between the Urals and the 
Volga, right in the middle of the Steppes, and 
with the problem of getting myself to Samara 
still unsolved. I knew I was going to get there 
s;omehow, but the manner was far from clear. 
"t was easy to believe that my situation was 
ittle short of desperate. Penniless, ticketless, 
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wordless. What more could you ask? The 
enormous size of Russia impressed me more 
vividly than heretofore. 

But when I reached the station the station- 
master greeted me with a shower of oratory 
and waved a form headed “ Telegrami ”’ under 
my nose. The message was in Russian, but 
I could figure out the office of origin as 
“CAMAPA” (another way of spelling Samara ; 
the pronunciation does not vary with the 
letters). It seemed to refer to me, and although 
I never found out exactly what it said, it was 
apparent that Joe was in Samara and had 
sufficiently explained the predicament so that 
a wire could be sent about me. 

The stationmaster put me in the charge of 
the head guard when the train arrived, and I 
was allowed to ride to Samara without a ticket. 
Handshakings with the stationmaster and the 
two soldiers were followed by lengthy wavings 
as the train pulled out. 

Passengers, who had all heard my story from 
the guard, plied me with bread and tea—and 
fruit. I’m not sure I could have kept up the 
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pantomime of enjoyment over the bread alone 
much longer. I even secured a couple of 
cigarettes as the afternoon wore away. 

And Joe’s anxious face (but not too anxious : 
he is a person of faith and bland trust in 
outcomes) was the first thing I saw that evening 
when the train finally creaked into Samara. 
He was a bit inclined to belittle the general 
level of intelligence of a man who could miss a 
train while getting a kettleful of water, but I 
naturally paid no attention to these quips. I 
was busy steering the conversation round to a 
proper appreciation of the brilliance of my 
performance in getting myself transported free 
of charge half-way across the Steppes. 

But Joe knew about the telegram. He had 
seen it sent. It weakened my case rather 
seriously. 

Joe shook his head sadly. 

““T should be keeping a book of your 
bonehead plays,” he confided. ‘ Nobody 
could hope to remember them all.” 

I challenged him to name a single other 
instance. He ignored me. 
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“As a Princeton man I sometimes fear 
for Harvard. It seems to be going downhill 
pretty badly,”’ he observed, rather pointlessly, 
I thought. This carrying of an old feud into 
the back country of the Soviet Union appeared 
to me tactless, to say the least. 

I suggested food, emphasizing white bread, 
no matter what it might cost. This worked 
better. We got back on the old plane in no 
time. Food is a wonderful thing. 

I found Joe’s distaste for railway stations 
even more marked than it had been before. He 
had practically not dared leave for fear I might 
arrive on a freight or unscheduled special. 

Samara means a night on the river bank, 
sleeping on the sand behind a long pile of 
cordwood, and another hectic time getting 
tickets for the boat. There may be something 
of importance to be seen there, but I question 
it. Joe’s hasty skirmishes confirm the belief. 
One walk from the station through the town 
to the steamer landing-stage quenched all 
desire to explore the side streets. It will take 
much to convince me that Samara is anything 
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beyond a stifling hot, dusty, windswept Steppe 
town whose most attractive feature is the 
departure platform. 

Yet it is assuredly a gateway to romance. 
It is a Volga port, a prelude to shimmering 
moonlight nights, guitars, concertinas, Russian 
voices softly wailing folk-songs as old, you 
cannot doubt it, as the sluggish river itself. 

Fast river steamers ply up and down the 
long, winding waterway. Tugboats haul 
strings of heavily-laden barges from Nijni to 
Astrakhan on the Caspian Sea and back again. 
The Volga with its tributaries serves a vast 
area, extending from Moscow to the Urals 
at its head and narrowing to a point where it 
flows into the landlocked Caspian—over a 
hundred feet below sea-level. 

But it is not only for its commercial 
possibilities that the Volga is famous. If you 
chance to buy a bottle of beer aboard one of 
the steamers, as like as not you will find it 
labelled ‘‘ Stenka Razin,” the celebrated river 
Pirate, recently made famous once more 
through the films. 
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Lean on the rails at sunset, watch the light 
fade behind the high western bluffs and the 
pale light of the moon steal across the flat, 
sandy stretches to the eastward. Dwell on the 
black silhouettes of the high-prowed and high- 
pooped sailing craft, single-masted and with a 
crazily-rigged nearly square mainsail. They 
are old, these sail-boats with their long sweeps 
for windless days. At least, they are old in 
type. In such squat craft Stenka Razin’s men 
made their way up and down the long river, 
and it was such boats as these that brought 
the ‘‘ Volga Boat Song”’ into being. 

The “ Volga Boat Song.” Unless you are 
luckier than we were you'll hear ‘“* Rose 
Marie ” and “ Yes, Sir, She’s my Baby,” and 
bits of Italian opera and low-toned Russian 
croonings. But you won’t hear the song that 
made the river famous in western minds. We 
never heard it until we sailed from Odessa in 
an Italian ship, when the chef favoured us with 
its haunting melody as he worked over his 
macaroni. 
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Ir, by chance, the Soviet authorities are 
dissatisfied with the number of people within 
Russia who are anxious to embrace the 
Communist faith, there is no doubt but that 
they are taking pains to see that things shall 
be different in the next generation. 

From about eight years of age onwards 
children, boys and girls together, are taken in 
hand in as large numbers as possible and 
taught the tenets of the faith. Pioneers, they 
call them, from eight to about thirteen, when 
they are allowed, nay, encouraged to enrol 
in the so-called Komsomol organization or 
Communist Youth Movement. 

I do not Know what percentage of the young 
of Russia belong to one or the other of these 
two organizations, but I should think it fairly 
high. They say the idea is similar to the Boy 
Scouts, with the feminine counterpart thrown 
in to make one unit. 
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It is literally true that we did not succeed in 
visiting a single Russian town without running 
into some sort of youth parade. Sometimes it 
was a small affair, a couple of drums, a half 
dozen red banners, and a straggling group of 
fifty or less marchers. One place the little 
chaps would be out, scampering along behind 
the banners in almost no order at all. In the 
next it might be a full-blown Komsomol group, 
boys and girls of fourteen to perhaps eighteen, 
marching evenly (though not like Grenadier 
guards) and with heads high. They seemed 
to be straining after the symbol of the 
proletariat power held before them. Purpose 
was written all over them, purpose and an air 
of dedication to an ideal. It can be very 
impressive. 

We were told by some that these organiza- 
tions are very bad; that they tend to 
libertinism and a sophistication not generally 
thought becoming in the young. Others 
insist that they are one of the finest things in 
modern Russia; that they are promoting 
intelligent education, creating a spirit of 
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Initiative (sadly needed) and fostering a deep 
and true understanding of the ideals of 
Communism. For Communism has ideals, 
plenty of them, even too many of them, 
perhaps. It is not far off the mark to term it a 
religion rather than a governmental theory. 
Certainly the sort of zealot’s enthusiasm many 
believers exhibit lends colour to this statement. 

Which is the correct judgment of the 
youth movements I will not attempt to say. 
I have not enough to go on. I have only seen 
them on parade, tried to study their faces, 
sought to fathom the calibre of men and 
women they seemed to be shaping into. I 
don’t know what they teach them, what they 
let them do by way of unofficial pastimes. I 
can’t even be sure of what they will grow into. 

They look intelligent in the main. They 
look zealous, even fanatical at times. They 
seem to be lifted above themselves by visions, 
—visions, I take it, of a better world, a world 
of equality, a world where nobody works too 
hard and everybody shares in the pleasant 
things of life. Whether or not they have put 
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their minds to solving just how this vision 1s 
to be generally realized I don’t know. But I 
doubt it. If they had, I have a feeling lines 
of worry would have been visible on their still 
smooth foreheads. 

Our big day with the Komsomols came in 
Stalingrad. We had disembarked there from 
the Volga boat towards noon. On that boat 
a terrible tragedy had taken place, the effects 
of which we were scarcely beginning to 
appreciate. I had slid blithely off a railing— 
and ripped my one and only pair of long 
trousers from hip to knee, behind. They 
were hopeless ; there was nothing for it but 
to fish out plus-fours. 

Now plus-fours are no novelty to the Russian 
mind. He has been to the movies. He knows 
perfectly well where they are worn. It may 
be true that he has never seen a real live pair 
parading about his own home streets, but he 
knows what they are right enough. From that 
day until we slid out of Odessa harbour, nearly 
three weeks later, the whispered echoes of 
*“* Amerikanski ’” were never out of our ears. 
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And Russians can be so frankly curious. I 
can conceive no better training in self- 
possession in the world than that involved in 
learning to ignore the whole-souled attention 
bestowed on one if clad in plus-fours. If you 
keep moving, you cannot fail to see the falling 
lower jaws of passers-by, dropping one after 
another like blocks in a row. Nor can you 
escape the sense of turned heads and broken 
strides that eddies and swirls in your wake. 
But if you stand, especially if you are uncertain 
about something and looking vaguely about, 
then the real test begins. There is no pretence 
at keeping lanes of traffic open ; there’s just 
one solid jam. In small towns it may only 
cover the side-walk, forcing the rare un- 
interested ones to go into the street to get 
round. In large towns the field of craning 
necks and wondering faces may easily extend 
across the street. 

And if it should chance to be Stalingrad on 
a big demonstration evening—but that is what 
I was going to tell you about. 

By sunset we were beginning to adjust 
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ourselves to our new notoriety, albeit we were 
still praying for darkness and relief. And at 
sunset we wandered into the long, oblong 
square where demonstrations seem naturally 
to gravitate. At any rate, there is a very 
permanent-looking rostrum in the middle, 
decked with the customary supreme-power-of- 
the-proletariat banners. 

Martial music was pulling us in_ that 
direction as surely as it was every other 
disengaged inhabitant—and the majority were 
disengaged. 

We arrived in time to see a long column of 
children swing into the lower end of the 
square in the wake of a really spirited fife and 
drum corps. Pictures. This was going to be 
a perfect chance to secure some good ones. 
We were on one side of the open space, about 
half-way along. Behind us was a fence and a 
park. We got out the cameras as unobtrusively 
as possible, counting on the already slightly 
dim light to keep us from becoming the centre 
of a throng. But you can’t fool the Russians ; 
they seem to be able to sense the presence 
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of a foreigner long before they see him. By 
the time we had fought through our own 
little admiring circle there were children four 
deep drawn up along both the long sides of 
the square. I started bravely between two 
companies, heading for the centre. A soldier 
joined me, asking if I intended taking pictures. 
I should have thought an open camera might 
have given him a clue without my assenting 
nod, but I agreed anyhow. He promptly took 
me under his wing and, leading me to the very 
centre of the fairway, bowed me a sweeping 
permission to do my worst. And me in my 
plus-fours. Somewhere near a thousand pairs 
of round young eyes forgot to look straight 
before them, and swung round to stare at the 
strange apparition in their midst. I tried to 
get to work and select some good angles 
without being bothered by the unaccustomed 
attention. But I didn’t get much chance. 
The leader of practically every company 
present detached himself from his charges and 
came up to tug at my sleeve or otherwise get 
my attention. Each wanted me to come and 
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photograph his particular group—and each 
was prepared, I soon found, to stand in front 
of his band with chest thrown out in grand 
style while the work was being done. But I’d 
already found the group I particularly wanted. 
This one was a company of athletes, both 
sexes aS usual, and all of them round eighteen. 
Together they made one of the finest pictures 
of good health and physical fitness I’ve seen. 
Deeply tanned, beautifully muscled, carrying 
themselves perfectly, they served splendidly 
as the vanguard of a generation. They were 
clad in little red tight-fitting shorts and 
sleeveless running shirts. Some of the girls 
wore bandanas over their hair, but the majority 
had hair as short as a boy’s and, like the 
boys, went uncovered. Many of the boys had 
dispensed with the singlet. Sandals or little 
slippers that laced round the ankles completed 
their costumes. When they walked, it was 
with a springiness and suggestion of tireless 
energy good to behold; when they rested, it 
was with the same easy air of readiness for 
anything. They did not permit themselves 
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to stare at the poor foreigner, they were far 
too concerned with a proper “ eyes front.” 

Everyone seemed to be waiting for someone 
or something to come betwen the two lines— 
“si chass.”” We decided to climb up on the 
fence behind the throng, from whence we 
thought to get an unobtrusive shot at the 
principal feature of the evening. 

But we reckoned without our hosts. No 
sooner were we balanced, precariously, on the 
fence top than we ceased to be the rearmost 
portion of the crowd. We’d hardly started to 
congratulate ourselves when we perceived we 
were once again in the front ranks. Seemingly 
everyone between ourselves and the drawn-up 
children had abandoned the _ scheduled 
demonstration and was concentrating on the 
new and unexpected addition to the evening’s 
programme. It looked like being a vaudeville 
balancing act for a while, until Joe found a 
fairly steady limb to hang on to while I clutched 
his free shoulder. 

Still, our troubles hadn’t really started. The 
children got wind somehow of a counter- 
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attraction, and began to turn cautiously about 
in their places. As if this wasn’t enough, Joe 
conceived the idea of making a speech. 
Apparently it was too good an opportunity to 
be missed. He led off with as much of 
‘* Friends, Romans, Countrymen ”’ as he could 
remember, and then switched abruptly to an 
impassioned rendition of “ Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead.” The effect was 
magical. A hush spread over the thousand 
or so faces before us. The fading light 
(photography had been out of the question for 
some minutes) showed them pressing steadily 
closer. The demonstration was, for the 
moment, quite forgotten. Even the serious- 
minded athletes had turned in their places 
to listen. Then Joe launched into a Chamber 
of Commerce oration, extolling the manifold 
virtues and superior points of our native land. 
I grew apprehensive. 

“If anybody should understand you, you’d 
be up for counter-revolution, sonny boy,” 
I whispered, “‘and you know what that 
means.” 
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Joe stopped abruptly. He hadn’t thought 
of that possibility. I suspect he hadn’t thought 
of much. The sudden pause was just the 
right thing. Loud cheering burst forth, hand- 
clapping sought to drown the cheers and was 
swamped in the effort. One of the bands 
started in on “ The Red Flag” (would you 
call that appropriate °). 

Then a man pushed his way to the front and 
demanded to know if we spoke German. I 
foolishly said I did, a little. He had questions 
to ask; so did everybody within shouting 
distance. They hurled them at him for 
translation without pause. He seemed to be 
getting about every tenth one. 

Could one buy all the bread one wanted to 
in America ? 

Was it white bread, and if so, how much ? 

Did they have trains in Chicago ? 

Could good honest working - folk meet 
together and walk about in the cool of the 
evening as here without the brutal police 
driving them into their homes ? 

A sailor wanted to know if anybody, 
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including sailors, could become President. 
We nodded vigorous assent, remembering our 
childhood training to this effect. He looked 
at us pityingly and shook his head. “ You 
poor fools,” he said as plainly as you please, 
“to believe such things.” He, it was clear, 
had read otherwise, been told otherwise—in 
short, he knew better. 

Then they launched into cheerful and 
sanguine prophecies about the coming 
revolution in America. After the revolution 
everything would be different; it would be 
like it was in Russia. I wanted to know where 
I would come in should there be a revolution. 
I said that sometimes I wrote things. They 
shook their heads sorrowfully. No, there 
wouldn’t be much hope for me. I protested 
that it was work, hard work at times. I wanted 
to know if hand work was the only kind 
recognized and if there wasn’t some place 
where maybe head work could sneak in. Oh, 
yes, head work, by all means; but writing, 
—well, writing wouldn’t get by. It wasn’t 
exactly work. Yes, they had writers in 
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Russia, unsurpassable ones, but that didn’t 
help my case in the least. 

It was along about then that I began to 
develop a desire for the night train to the 
next place. 
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WE arrived in Vladikavkas, the northern 
terminus of the Georgian military road, two 
days after leaving Stalingrad. Two days of 
steady riding, first across limitless steppe 
country to the accompaniment of a howling 
north-easter which swirled the dust along in 
opaque clouds. It was necessary to keep the 
windows tight closed. The car became like 
an oven. Panting Russians lay about all over 
the place. The majority of them had divested 
themselves of their smocks and _ were 
weathering the storm in their fashionable 
porous-knit undershirts. Porous-knits may be 
cool and healthful, but they are anything but 
aesthetically pleasing to look upon. 

When the dust lifted for a moment .one 
could see the regulation little Russian carts, 
now drawn by camels, struggling across the 
dusty plain. Low huts appeared at widely- 
separated intervals. An undersized brand of 
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corn was doing its best to grow wherever a 
depression in the ground afforded some shelter 
and allowed a little moisture to collect. 

Then we came to the junction with the main 
Moscow-Baku line. We must wait two hours. 
I set about replenishing the larder, beginning 
by asking a fellow-traveller if he knew where 
the hot-water tap was. This was a mistake. 
Before he could tell me he had to know where 
I was from and where I intended going. Sheer 
curiosity, there was no call at all for his 
knowing. I complied, and then repeated my 
earlier question. But no, not yet. He was 
bent on explaining that the car we were in 
only went as far as Mineralne Vodi— half-way 
to Vladikavkas. Inasmuch as a sign on the 
outside of the car contained this information, 
and further since my reservation distinctly 
read “ Stalingrad-Mineraline Vodi,” I felt his 
explanation to be more or less wasted. I tried 
to slip a word in here and there indicating that 
I knew all I needed to about this, but would 
very much like to improve my knowledge on 
the source of hot water. 
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““Kommen Sie,’”? he commanded, grasping 
my arm and leading me off up the long 
platform. I fondly imagined we were at last 
on our way to the hot water. As a matter of 
fact we were. We passed the place the while 
I pointed and endeavoured to detach myself. 
No, my protector had other plans in mind. 
With the friendliest and most ingratiating 
smile imaginable, he tugged me along to the 
far end of the platform. The water could 
wait, it seemed. 

We went into the office of the Army. The 
usual shaved head sat at a desk, laboriously 
writing something in purple ink. A long 
exchange followed, involving considerable table 
thumping and much gesturing. “‘Amerikanski ”’ 
inevitably crept into the conversation — that 
much I could grasp. Then an officer arrived. 
The debate became triangular and, if possible, 
more violent. 

At length the officer and my well-wisher 
decided to go somewhere, and signed to me to 
follow. We started back along the platform in 
the direction whence we had come. While 
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the debate had been on I had seen a switch 
engine push our car past the window at a good 
clip, heading for the yards beyond the army 
office. I tried to explain this, but was good- 
naturedly hushed up. What would a simple 
foreigner know, anyhow ? 

We trudged all the way down to where the 
car had been standing. It wasn’t there. 
Funny, it certainly had been there before, 
there couldn’t be any doubt about that. A 
switchman told them it had been moved up to 
the other end. They smiled good-naturedly 
at me and set off in the opposite direction. I 
don’t think they had the faintest suspicion that 
this was what I’d been trying to say half a 
mile back or thereabouts. 

We passed the hot water; we passed the 
army office; we went off the end of the 
platform and started through the yards. 
Somewhat later we came to the car, standing 
alone, waiting to be hitched on to the end of 
the Moscow-Baku train. I don’t quite know 
what they were trying to prove in the ensuing 
conversation with the conductor, but I do 
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know that they didn’t succeed. When it was 
all over, the officer touched his cap, smiled 
and departed. My guardian angel explained 
to me that I could stay in that car as far as 
Mineralne Vodi, but that, unfortunately, I 
should have to change trains there. 

That being the understanding with which I 
had originally bought the tickets, I found it 
hard to see what all this tramping up and down 
had proved. Still, no doubt Russians are more 
capable of looking after you than you could 
possibly be of yourself. I tramped wearily 
back and got my hot water. 


Three full days in Vladikavkas, waiting for 
tickets in the buses that go over the military 
Georgian road to Tiflis, gave us more than 
ample time to become familiar with the little 
town. 

None of the new industrialization so eagerly 
displayed farther north has as yet found its 
way into the one-time fortress town, built by 
the Tsars against the Turks and the wild tribes 
of Georgia. But it is long since Vladikavkas 
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served as a bulwark against anybody. In short, 
except as the terminus of a branch railway 
and the northern end of the famous road, 
Vladikavkas has little visible claim to attention. 
It is not even a resort town of any considerable 
proportions. 

It is true that swarthily handsome Kurds 
and Cossacks stride about in their furry round 
hats and long sweeping coats, a beautifully 
worked silver-mounted dagger swinging 
nonchalantly but effectively from their belts. 
It is true, too, that Vladikavkas presents a 
more prosperous and less wind-swept and 
dusty appearance than that offered by the 
Volga towns. It was pleasant to arrive in the 
cool of the evening, find a clean little room and 
fall, by chance, into a spick-and-span little 
pastry shop (privately run), where excellent 
cakes and ice-cream that need take second 
place to none could be had. Could be had, 
but not especially reasonably. One might as 
well have been at home. A three - piece 
orchestra was rendering selections from “‘ Rose 
Marie’ as we entered. Beautiful Georgian 
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blondes—they have not been too much praised 
—were hurrying briskly here and _ there, 
attending to the wants of other Georgian 
beauties come to finish the day with an hour’s 
dawdling over sweets. We slunk into a corner, 
being suddenly mindful of our bedraggled and 
travel-worn appearance. But we had no need. 
Beautiful as were the women and as charmingly 
clad, the men were truer to the present Russian 
type. Smocks and shirts without ties, both 
in many cases without recent laundering, 
continued to be the regulation. Nor is a 
daily shave regarded as essential in Georgia 
to the successful courting of the lovely blondes. 
(Needless to say, we too had long ceased to 
regard a daily session before the mirror as 
unavoidable.) 

For three days we wandered about the few 
streets, looked at the houses and buildings, 
better kept and, it seemed, of more pretentious 
origins than we had been accustomed to since 
leaving Moscow. Three times, too, we went 
above the town and swam in the rushing 
mountain stream that takes its rise in the 
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visible heights of the Caucasus, runs over a 
stretch of grey clay which renders the water 
opaque, and through the tilted plain in mad 
confusion. And every day, or sometimes twice, 
we returned to the bus office in the forlorn 
hope that someone might have cancelled his 
reservations. 

We finally got away—at somewhat after 
seven, when we had been strictly enjoined to 
be on the spot at five sharp—in cramped and 
uncomfortable positions which soon clouded 
our enjoyment of the road. As a matter of 
fact, I doubt if it would take much to render 
the pleasures of the second two-thirds of the 
way invisible. Once the bus has gained the 
summit of the range, about seven thousand 
feet, there is little but hot, dusty careening 
along an uneven surface behind a driver whose 
main purpose seems self-destruction and the 
sudden end of his charges’ lives. 

But the summit is lovely. The road winds 
up besides the little river, clinging precariously 
to steep, rocky cliffs, sometimes tunnelling, 
sometimes merely scooping a way under 
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overhanging precipices. The mountains begin 
suddenly, there being almost nothing of a 
foothill nature. Each bears unmistakable 
evidence in its twisted and tortured strata 
running at every conceivable angle of a giant 
upheaval and a mighty buckling and twisting 
of the earth’s surface. One could wish one 
had paid more attention to the first principles 
of geology when the chance was there. To 
read the story in those slanting and jutting 
seams would have been a relief from the 
slanting seats and jutting supports of the bus. 

And then the crest, with the mighty 
shoulders of Kazbek, the king of them all, 
rearing its snow-covered summit into a 
faultlessly blue sky. 

Ox teams, drawing the same little collapsible 
carts, are overtaken at intervals. Lazily riding 
Cossacks on their amazingly cushioned saddles 
ease themselves by, sometimes with a smile 
and a friendly wave, more often with shouted 
expostulations, calculated to warn the driver 
against frightening the horse. 

A swift descent into the valley of another 
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little river and then an endless succession of 
sere brown hills accounts for the remaining 
six of the nine hours involved. Still, the train, 
which must go via Baku on the Caspian, 
requires forty-eight hours to link Tiflis and 
Vladikavkas. Clearly there are advantages in 
taking your discomforts in concentrated form. 
We arrived in Tiflis, the capital of the 
“Georgian Republic” an hour later than 
schedule, due to a complete breakdown of the 
ancient motor a mile or two outside the city. 
The “‘ Georgian Republic,” an autonomous 
member of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, is, one gathers, not a member entirely 
from choice. A Georgian independence move- 
ment showed some signs of success in the 
confused post-war days. It is now, you may 
read in any Soviet information pamphlet, one 
of a group of autonomous republics within 
the Union and, like the others, free to 
resign its membership whenever it wishes. 
This right is guaranteed, it is stated, in the 
Russian constitution. But the aforementioned 
pamphlets do not call attention to another 
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section of the constitution, where attempts at 
secession are laid down as counter-revolution : 
the worst crime in the Soviet code, and 
punishable by death. 

Moreover, although a friend who had 
visited Russia two years previously had told 
us that armed guards rode on all trains, we 
found them only in the Caucasus. We had 
begun to regard his statement as just one of 
those little things one hears about Russia. But 
the Red Guardsmen, each with fixed bayonet, 
who infested Circassian trains, forced us to 
revise our opinions, and conclude that we were 
confronting that other large category of half- 
truths—the ones which have been changed 
since then. I am quite prepared to have 
anyone who accepts what I say and then visits 
Russia for himself describe me as an 
unblushing liar. This appears to be the fate 
of all who describe conditions in the land of 
the Soviets. 

There were signs, too, among the half-dozen 
Georgians we talked with that the rule of 
Moscow fell short of the ideal in their eyes. 
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One sensed an attitude of resignation : if one 
could not have independence, it mattered not 
much what form of government was in force. 

But it matters to the Communists, obviously. 
There is no visible slackening of their efforts 
to spread the gospel ; on the contrary, there is, 
if anything, a more intense Communization in 
progress in Georgia than in other less wayward 
districts. A flourishing club for workers — 
liberally bedecked with the supreme-power-of- 
the-proletariat banners—is housed in a former 
cathedral. The headquarters of the local 
Soviet is an imposing building, scrubbed and 
painted and without a trace of the all too 
frequent neglect found in so many buildings, 
both public and private. 

When the bus put us down in the central 
Square, we and our fellows were at once 
surrounded by a howling mob of porters, 
boot-blacks, hotel agents and mere onlookers. 
Periodic attempts were made to seize our 
luggage and bear it off in one direction or 
another. We stood our ground, not knowing 
which way to seek our kind of an hotel. Perhaps 
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we were half-consciously waiting for someone 
to turn up and help us out. It had happened 
in sO many critical moments before. 

Someone did. A shaven-headed and olive- 
skinned boy of seventeen or eighteen pushed 
his way through the throng and demanded 
to know if he could help. He could and 
did, unwearyingly. First we went the rounds 
of all the known hotels. They were all full. 
Then, weary and footsore, we tried a sort of 
excursionists’ hostel. There might be some 
beds a little later, say at about ten o’clock. 
We left our things and asked our grinning and 
impromptu guide where he thought we might 
wash and eat. Kola grinned more broadly 
than before and set off. We followed, blindly, 
until he came to a little door leading into a 
Semi-basement apartment. Seeing a puzzled 
look, he explained. 

“© You will do me the honour of visiting my 
home, yes ?”’ he asked in his almost faultless 
German. We were surprised, but grateful. 
He thoughtfully introduced us to father, a 
shoemaker by trade, and mother, and then 
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showed us where we might wash. The 
arrangements were primitive, but the spirit 
was unimpeachable. When we returned to 
the living-room, sisters and younger brothers 
without number were dashing about preparing 
food. This was too much. We had merely 
suggested that he might, from his fund of 
local knowledge, show us where to dine. We 
did not know how to meet this profuse 
hospitality. But there was no_ escaping. 
There was the steaming samovar, there the 
plates of fresh bread, of cheese, of sausage, 
and of fruit. There, too, was the whole family 
smiling and eager to have us partake of their 
hospitality. 

“Armenians,” stated Kola proudly, 
revealing his race for the first time, “ will 
never permit a guest to depart unfed.”’ Nor 
did they. We could scarcely walk when at 
last we were allowed to stop eating. Kola 
alone could speak a common language. In 
addition to his German—the result of seven 
years in the local German school—he knew 
Russian, Armenian and Gurgish. Armenian 
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he had learned at home, Russian and Gurgish 
he had picked up in the streets and 
consequently could not write. 

Kola devoted the whole next day to showing 
us Tiflis, and in the evening accompanied us 
up the little funicular railway that runs to the 
top of a steep mountain just behind the town. 
Tables are set out there where one may dine 
while watching the fading sunset and the 
twinkling lights of the city below as they come 
on one by one. Reluctantly Kola agreed to be 
our guest ; so far he had not permitted us to 
show our appreciation in any tangible way. 

Throughout the day both of us had been 
eyeing his shirt. There could hardly be 
any doubt of its origin. It was the typical 
American soft-collared shirt fitted with button- 
holes in the points of the collar. In all Europe 
we had seen nothing like it—except on fellow- 
countrymen. We had come to regard such a 
shirt as a sure indication that an exchange of 
travel experiences was near at hand. But Kola 
had never been in America, knew no word of 
English. I asked him as we ate. 
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“Yes, it is from America. I bought it at 
the Armenian bazaar here where American 
things can be had very cheaply. There is a 
name in the back.” 

We pounced upon him, turning back his 
collar to read the tab. The woven label of a 
New Haven haberdasher confronted us, and 
below was the name of a well-known Yale 
athlete of a couple of years ago. 

It happens that one of us went to Princeton 
and the other to Harvard. A “ Big Three ” 
club was formed on the spot, Kola, by virtue 
of his shirt, completing the triangular hand- 
shaking above the lights of Tiflis and under 
the heavy Georgian stars. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE Russians are very proud of their twin 
express steamers that ply between Batum and 
Odessa. Many times had we been exhorted 
to by no means miss the beautiful trip along 
the shores of the Black Sea—in the new 
greyhound Krim. But we were growing, I 
am afraid, a little sceptical. We rather doubted 
that the Krim would prove up to description. 

The fact that it did was rather disconcerting 
—until we located the maker’s plate under the 
pilot house: it was “ Made in Germany.” 
And a finely-built ship she was, too. If she 
had been kept with the same care her makers 
had bestowed upon her she would have 
ranked high. But she wasn’t. There was a 
pervasive air of unscrubbed about her. The 
hordes of peasants who unrolled their bedding 
and set about sleeping all over the deck 
the minute she left Batum added to the 
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unshipshape appearance. And the food had 
the same tasteless dullness we had so often 
found in State-run Co-operative restaurants. 

But the shores of the Black Sea are lovely, 
surpassingly so. Vividly green hills tumble 
precipitously into translucent pale blue water. 
A thin white fringe of foam marks the winding 
line where sea and cliff meet. Steep little 
valleys climb away from the water to lose 
themselves among the misty uplands of the 
main range of the Caucasus. In many there 
are white-walled villas and tiny cottages that 
cling stubbornly to the sheer slopes or nestle 
among the heavy trees that pave the floor of 
the valleys. And every few hours the boat 
puts in at one or another little town—served 
by no railroad—where the people crowd on to 
the quay to view the strange people from far- 
away Moscow or perhaps Kiev. If by chance 
they catch sight of a real foreigner, one from 
a place even farther away than Moscow, 
their grave and silent inspection turns into 
a bottomless wonder, too big for speech. 
Although numbers come to these seaside 
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haunts for their holidays, the natives and still 
more their cousins from the hills behind, 
never weary of staring. One learns that the 
vast majority of the inland folk from the upper 
reaches of the valleys do not even speak 
Russian. They are considered by the Russians 
themselves as exceptionally primitive in their 
ways, which is saying a good deal. 

Our trip was made pleasant, too, by the 
first sound of English in nearly a month. A 
handful of Americans were also on the last 
lap of a Russian pilgrimage. We compared 
notes, the results of which gave further 
indication that the U.S.S.R. 1s a difficult 
country to speak about. No two, unless they 
were travelling together, had the same story 
to tell. Some were dead against everything 
they had seen, others could not say enough in 
favour of the work being done by the Soviet 
leaders. All had met with different ways of 
handling the same matters. 

We listened to the dictums of a young man 
who had gone through the country as a member 
of an organized tour. He mentioned that it 
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was costing him twenty-seven dollars daily. 
We glanced at each other covertly, thinking 
of the figure which hovered round five dollars 
that we were spending between us daily, and 
decided to reserve our statement. Incidentally, 
this young man had also had experience 
of excursionist hostels where beds retail 
at twenty-five cents a night; he, too, had 
subsisted on black bread and cheese upon 
occasions ; and he, like ourselves, was riding 
cheaply on the boat. I was a little inclined to 
wonder where the twenty-seven dollars went 
to: we knew for a fact that travelling and 
living on such a scale did not need to come 
within shouting distance of what his organizers 
were charging. 

Another American who had spent several 
months in Moscow studying conditions told 
us a number of things foreigners could and 
could not do, no matter what the circum- 
stances. We didn’t tell him so, but at least 
two of the flatly impossible things we had 
already safely negotiated. Later, we got away 
with two more, which only goes to show you 
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can’t be too careful what you vouch for in 
connection with that land of paradox. 

For instance, he thought it impossible to 
get away with importing roubles. He had 
also found out that one could never take 
pictures without having received a written 
permit, which was to be shown upon all 
occasions. We had never even heard of this 
regulation, let alone been asked to show our 
permit. 

Two days later we were in Yalta, the premier 
resort town of the Crimea. The shores along 
this stretch of the Crimea are known as 
the Crimean Riviera, which though lacking 
perhaps in originality, is not altogether in- 
appropriate. ‘The south-eastern coast of the 
Crimea boasts of high and rugged mountains 
which plunge recklessly into the sea. It is 
proud, too, of its climate, which is said to 
be consistently equable and refreshing. But 
more especially is the district proud of Yalta. 

‘““ Have you seen Yalta?” is the almost 
universal question asked thereabouts of 
travellers. 
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With admonitions still ringing in our ears 
we set about finding the source of Yalta’s fame. 
We promenaded along the front. It reminded 
us vaguely of the front in some of the smaller 
Riviera towns or perhaps of the parade that 
separates the beach from English seaside 
towns. Endless curio shops clutter the land- 
scape. Tourist trinkets of many kinds are 
displayed, and bought in large numbers by 
the visiting Russians. There was a marked 
preference for walking-sticks fitted with a 
steel point such as Alpine stocks sport. Men 
and women by the hundred were solemnly 
Swinging these sharp- pointed mountain 
climbing aids as they paced up and down the 
front. Little hotels, restaurants, some of them 
built on piles over the water, soda parlours and 
beer halls line the way. Movie theatres find 
their place there, too. Gramophones and 
uncertain jazz orchestras fill the air. In short, 
every customary adjunct associated with resort 
centres is to be found. 

And the people. If you did not know you 
Were in Russia, you would conclude at once 
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that it was a slightly second-rate, over-crowded 
holiday resort. But it is Russia, and you do 
not expect to see comfortable, well-fed, well- 
dressed “‘ bourgeoisie.””» This is supposed to 
be the home of the proletariat; silks and 
satins and jewellery are understood to be 
things of a nearly forgotten past; girls in 
modish sport things, young men in tennis 
flannels and open shirts, women in pleasantly 
patterned georgettes and _  crepe-de-chines 
promenade under parasols exactly as they do 
farther west. 

Coats of tan, too—deep golden coats that 
tell of countless hours stretched out in the 
sun. Moreover, no young lady who has spent 
her holidays in Yalta—or anywhere in southern 
Russia, for that matter—need worry about 
showing a tan line when in evening dress. 
There isn’t any to show. We saw too many 
coats in process of acquisition to be in any 
doubt on this score. 

We had booked places in the early bus to 
Sevastopol for the following morning and left 
all our gear in the booking office. Instructions 
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were to be on hand at six o’clock sharp, no 
excuses accepted. We looked vaguely at one 
or two hotels as we walked along the front and 
thought about our rapidly dwindling resources. 
A presentiment was growing that we were in 
for another night in the open. Besides, it is 
so much easier to get up early if you sleep out 
of doors and do not take off your clothes. 
Towards dusk we climbed the hill that rises 
from the harbour seeking the limits of the 
town. Steep little streets cling uncertainly to 
the face of the hill. Sometimes the streets 
find it precipitous even for their exaggerated 
notions of what a road ought to do, and wind 
off into switchbacks. In that case there is 
usually a flight of stone steps. We plodded up 
in silence. Over the walls we could see into 
attractive little gardens. Many of them had 
cosy vine-covered bowers from which one 
could look out over the lower houses to the 
harbour and the open sea beyond. Yalta in 
the old days must have been a delightful 
holiday place ; even now it was vastly superior 
to what we had seen of Russia hitherto. Above 
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us and across the little valley where the old 
part of the town lies were imposing palaces, 
indicative of the popularity and brilliance that 
was formerly Yalta’s. A terrific sunset was 
flaming above the western hills. Dusk had 
already settled in the valley, its approach 
being signalized by the winking on of house 
lights one by one. The noises from the 
crowded front reached us faintly. 

At last we reached a church built upon a 
jutting point of land that stood out from the 
even slope of the mountain. We doubled 
back on to the little plateau, going behind the 
church to look down upon the town. A priest 
was chanting, and occasionally an old woman 
would enter or leave the church, carefully 
curtsying as she did so. 

Below us, on the steep slope, lay a cemetery. 
Little cedar trees spread an unnatural gloom 
over the graves. At one side of the cemetery 
a low wall separated it from the sunken road 
up which we had come. It was higher from 
the road-side, but not impossibly so. Behind 
us the town seemed to continue up the hill-side 
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indefinitely. We looked at one another, each 
waiting for the other to suggest it. 

‘Well 2”? I asked at last. 

** All right,” Joe replied. 

We had found our beds. 

We obviously couldn’t take possession of 
Our new quarters until much later in the 
evening, so we returned to the front and 
sought a cinema. 
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CINEMAS are very plentiful in Russia: they 
are too good a means of spreading doctrine to 
be neglected. They are, of course, universally 
state-owned, and more than half seem to be 
showing productions of the “ Sovkino,” or 
Soviet Cinema Trust. But there are many 
German films, mostly rather old, and a good 
number of Italian. Some French and a few 
British productions are offered and now and 
again an American film of uncertain age puts 
in an appearance. Unfortunately, I have no 
figures on the exact percentages: I am only 
able to estimate from the placards displayed 
before the theatres. 

However, only the products of the 
** Sovkino ”’ need concern us here. Some few 
have been seen abroad—notably ‘* Potemkin,” 
and, in some countries, a more recent film 
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called ‘‘ Storm over Asia.” These, I judge, 
are super-productions ; the general run of 
pictures are less pretentious both in staging 
and story. Propaganda abounds and 1s inclined 
to be rather more broadly obvious than in the 
prize pictures. There should never be the 
slightest difficulty in grasping the meaning— 
always the glorification of some phase or other 
of Communism—even on the part of the most 
somnelent peasant. 

There is frequently some very good acting 
and not seldom a keen appreciation of good 
settings. But the lighting is very often 
imperfect : it isn’t bright enough, resulting 
in shadowy pictures where it is sometimes 
difficult to follow the action. But they are all 
seeking to prove something, and it 1s a highly 
delicate matter to combine propaganda with 
artistry without the latter suffering. 

Perhaps it is a tribute to the graphic quality 
of the productions that it is rarely difficult to 
follow the story even when unable to make 
head or tail of the sub-titles. But there is, all 
too frequently, an equally good reason for the 
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ease a foreigner has in grasping the thread 
of the plot: the pictures are modelled on 
stock plots as favoured by Hollywood. Any 
reasonably -experienced movie-goer finds it 
relatively simple to pick out the leading figures 
in the triangle—just as he does at home. He 
knows, too, just as early in the story not only 
what the outcome must be, but the main lines 
that will have to be followed to obtain this 
ending. In short, the injection of foreign 
ideas not altogether suitable to the native types 
and settings, coupled with the heavy dose of 
the rather obvious propaganda which the 
authorities appear to consider essential to a 
worthy picture, results more or less regularly 
in a peculiarly inartistic production. Your 
interest and attention is no sooner caught by 
the charmingly done settings and the pleasingly 
typical faces when a heavy broadside of 
preaching (depicted as well as included in the 
sub-title) destroys the illusion. Or, if it is 
not propaganda, then it is a turn in the plot 
which is familiar and convincing enough in 
stories set, let us say, in New York, but seems 
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rather out of place in a picture of Russian 
village life. 

I am aware that this tendency to imitate 
known methods of securing a laugh or stirring 
the emotions is not confined to Russia : it is to 
be found in the middle-grade productions 
anywhere. But one had hoped that Russia, 
so largely cut off from the rest of the world in 
sO many respects, might have attained to a 
greater degree of originality in the films. 

One picture (I never could make out 
the name of it) tells a story of a prideful 
actress, the idol of society, who falls upon evil 
days and reaps her just reward for all her 
petty tyrannies. ‘The story is set, I think, in 
Leningrad and it is clearly in pre-revolutionary 
days. There is, incidentally, considerable gusto 
displayed in showing the attractions of the 
gilded life no longer to be found in Russia. 
Good photography and good directing make 
the theatre scenes exceptional. The fall of 
the heroine from the peak of her power is 
convincingly told. The dashing about in 
sleighs through snow-covered streets is both 
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picturesque and thrilling. But the story is 
not sufficiently original to give the non-reading 
onlooker any trouble, and the natural ending is 
eliminated in favour of a regeneration of heart 
attained through seeing the good works of the 
Communists newly come to power. Children 
parade, older folk smile hopefully, and the 
once haughty leading lady finds her happiness 
in serving the new State. 

The throng of drably-clad Russians of to-day 
showed, I am afraid, an obvious preference for 
the bright lights and splendour of old St. 
Petersburg. The ending was clearly old stuff 
which they had had dinned into them times 
without number. 

Another film of a frankly propagandist type, 
and therefore more coherent in structure, is 
entitled ‘‘ Solofki.”? This, it appears, is the 
name of an island in the White Sea at no very 
great distance from Archangel, where wrong- 
doers are sent. There is no story ; it is solely 
designed as a report of the wonderful life 
led by convicts under the Soviet rule. Insets 
show Tsarist prisons, dirty little subterranean 
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chambers, brutal guards, scant food, no fresh 
air and all the rest. The main part shows 
a party of convicts, including a number of 
women, being conducted northwards in roomy 
trains, transhipped on to a well-kept steamer, 
and brought to the island prison. Sunny 
living quarters and pleasant work-shops 
abound. Frequent shots of rows of smiling 
and cheerful prisoners are shown. When the 
whistle blows, everyone streams toward the 
dining halls, laughing and shouting with, 
apparently, sheer joy at being alive. There 
are no walls and few locks; the island is 
sufficient barrier itself. Farming, quarrying, 
handiwork of several kinds, iron working and 
weaving are carried on with energy and 
dispatch. A “just one big happy family ” 
atmosphere prevails. 

No doubt the film is excellent propaganda 
for the humaneness of the new regime, but 
considering the generally lower standard of 
living we found in so many sections of Russia, 
it can hardly be counted a deterrent from 
crime. | 
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Two films, very similar in story and 
treatment, deal with prison life under the old 
regime. One might almost believe that prisons 
are a particularly touchy point with the 
Communists. Both tell of political prisoners, 
men of the then still unrealized faith, who are 
confined by the minions of the Tsar. One is 
a story of prison intrigue and the loyalty of the 
convicts to one another; the other shows a 
bloated and drunken prison governor whose 
callous neglect of his charges is richly rewarded 
when the Revolution spreads into Siberia and 
the dawn of the new era breaks. A thrilling 
dash on horseback—far too reminiscent of 
chases across the western plains—brings the 
red flame of Revolution to the prison gates. 
Troops of reborn Russians gallop madly but 
effectively across the snow-swept Steppes of 
Siberia. They whirl up to the prison by 
the wavery light of smoking torches to rescue 
their comrades in the nick of time from 
the brutalities of the governor. Considerable 
enthusiasm is displayed by the audience at 
this point. Whether it has anything to do with 
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an approval of the political theories involved 
or is merely the natural human response to 
good hard riding and a thrilling fight I cannot 
be sure. I can only suspect. 

This picture is also noteworthy for its 
complete lack of love interest. Apparently 
the producers or the Government behind them, 
or both, do not consider love the equal of 
political imprisonment as a drawing card. 
One feels that there is far more anxiety to 
rouse anger over what has passed away (with 
a deft implication of the superiority of what 
has come instead) than to lull the audience 
into pleasant dreams. Yet it is difficult to 
understand why imprisonment for political 
waywardness should come in for such a 
drubbing. It is a by no means extinct practice 
in the lands once ruled by the Tsar. Possibly, 
however, there is a difference between being 
imprisoned for Bolshevist activities and in- 
carceration for anti-Bolshevist leanings. 

But the picture which surpassed all those I 
had an opportunity to see was the one we 
visited that night in Yalta. The theatre was 
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in the open air. Starlight and the dark 
shoulder of the mountain could be seen above 
the screen. Gravel crunched noisily under 
foot whenever anyone moved—which was not 
infrequently. The crowd were finishing their 
supper as they took their places. Rustlings 
of paper bags continued for some minutes 
before the munchers settled down to steady 
conversation. One is reminded of the early 
days of the movies, when everyone read the 
sub-titles aloud to everyone else. The 
intensive campaign for silence which theatre 
operators had to wage is recalled, and one 
regrets that no such campaign has found its 
way into Russia. But one cannot be altogether 
unsympathetic ; there is, I understand, still 
considerable illiteracy among the older people, 
who have not had the advantages of the new 
education. 

The story opens in the uplands of the 
Caucasus. The hero, an adherent of the Red 
forces, of course, is having his troubles keeping 
out of the hands of the White Guards, who 
are spreading brutal destruction over the land. 
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Harmless old men are led out and shot by the 
terrible White Guardists. This is all nice and 
simple and easy to follow even without the 
help of the sub-titles. A beautiful Georgian 
woman hides the hero, now slightly wounded, 
in a mountain cave. Considerable space is 
devoted to beautiful mountain photography. 
A file of goats picks its way among the rocks, 
followed by a ragged and picturesque little 
goatherd. Morning mists swirl as they rise 
to reveal the distant peaks. Tricky angles, 
taken directly up the steep slopes and almost 
straight down into the rushing torrents below, 
add to the impression of wild Circassian 
beauty, but do not materially advance the 
action. 

Then the hero, wearing the peaked grey cap 
of the early days of the Red Army, and his new 
bride start for home. Home is somewhere in 
the plains. Arching elms shade the rutted 
roadway that runs between wattled hedges. 
The little huts and cottages of the village 
String along the one road. Bride and groom 
drive up on a rattly little wagon, exactly like 
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the one I drove out on the night I missed the 
train. The groom’s father, a white - bearded 
peasant with slow and kindly eyes and smile, 
takes the couple in. ‘The beautiful Georgian 
woman sets about keeping the house for her 
husband and father-in-law. But she is hated 
by the village maidens—presumably for her 
beauty. There is a good deal of taunting and 
kitty-cat by-play which she bravely puts up 
with. 

Then begins the educative part of the film, 
the part, you feel, which justifies the production 
in the eyes of the leaders. There is a split in 
the town between the adherents of the new 
faith and those who cling to the church. The 
returned soldier spends much of his time 
sitting about with little groups of interested 
villagers, to whom he is obviously preaching 
Communism. Lengthy sub-titles are frequent 
at this point. It practically amounts to a 
lecture. 

The question which chiefly exercises the 
soldier’s mind is the backward methods of 
agriculture in vogue. He, it seems, has 
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learned better under the guidance of 
Communism. A collection is taken up for 
(one learns later) the purchase of a communal 
tractor. The audience howls with joy when 
the collectors come face to face with the 
priests who are collecting for the church. The 
priests retire discomforted. The soldier 
and two staunch henchmen set off to buy 
the tractor. Some time-honoured business 
regarding yokels in a big city figures 
prominently. The big city’s traffic is mostly 
little carts and droshkies, but it pleases 
the sophisticated town audience to see 
the antics of the country visitors just as 
much as if it were taken on the streets of 
London. 

They go to the tractor office. An official 
immediately leads them out to inspect a 
whole row of handsome new tractors 
with “ Fordson” neatly engraved on the 
front. The men select one and drive away, 
leaving the poor foreigner to wonder where 
this singularly rapid and efficient sales 
service is to be found. Tractor buying is 
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obviously very different from bread or ticket 
purchasing. 

Then we go back to the village. Everything 
is quiet and peaceful. Chickens and pigs 
wander aimlessly here and there. The natives 
are working desultorily in the fields or sitting 
before the hedges of the village whittling. 
One of the adherents of the church party is 
sitting on. the top of the porch  over- 
hanging the church entrance touching up 
the medallion head of Christ. It is the typical 
Greek church type, excessively thin faced and 
melancholy, and with a straggly pointed beard. 
The painter works lovingly, adding a bit of 
new colour here and there and sitting back 
to view his work with pride. 

Then comes the tractor, snorting and 
jolting and kicking up clouds of dust. The 
bewildered villagers rush to see. They form 
a procession behind the tractor in the dust. 
With linked arms and laughing faces they 
march behind the bellowing machine. Even 
the animals are impressed. They stop feeding 
and come to the road-side to watch. Some of 
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them join the procession. The painter atop 
the church porch turns to stare in amazement. 
His paints roll unheeded to the ground. 

There is a brief shot of the head of Christ, 
profoundly altered. The Saviour’s eyebrows 
are arched in astonishment and His mouth is 
agape. 

It only lasts a second, and it is gone before 
you quite grasp what you have seen. It is 
hard to believe you have been favoured with 
such an impudently blasphemous touch. You 
know well enough that the Church is no longer 
a matter of reverence in Russia, but you had 
not expected the mocking of the new regime to 
extend quite so far. There is something so 
gleefully childish in the idea. It savours 
Strangely of a small boy thumbing his nose. 
Christ with His mouth open, staring at a 
** Fordson ”’ tractor ! 

The rest of the film is confined to showing 
how greatly improved the lot of the villagers 
is once they introduce improved methods 
of ploughing. It is good propaganda, well 
calculated to teach the backward peasantry 
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the needed lesson, but it is no longer a good 
film. 

We climbed the hill to our proposed resting- 
place still marvelling at the open-mouthed 
astonishment of The Christ. 
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THE steep and winding road was deserted. 
It was easy to scale the wall and slip in among 
the cedar trees. We tiptoed up the slope, 
threading our way among the tombs carefully, 
and found a comparatively level piece of 
ground in the lee of a large sarcophagus. The 
moonlight filtered uncertainly down through 
the trees, but it did not have the eerie effect 
one expects to find in a graveyard at night. 
We experienced no qualms whatsoever in 
scraping a smooth place and settling down 
to sleep. When we awoke it was after five 
and broad daylight. We slipped away as 
unobtrusively as possible, and went down to 
report to the bus office, a bit dustier and more 
unkempt, but surprisingly well-slept despite 
the angle at which our beds had tilted. 
From Yalta to Sevastopol there is a road 
which shares with the Georgian military road 
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the distinction of being interesting and often 
very beautiful for the first third of the way and 
sheer discomfort after that. Its redeeming 
feature is that it is only four hours instead of 
nine. While it hugs the sea, winding up and 
down the faces of the high promontories, it 
is lovely. But after it goes over the ridge in 
a treeless and dusty plain it is not even 
interesting—except for the point where it 
crosses the path of the Light Brigade at the 
Battle of Balaklava. 

The poem takes on new meaning when you 
look across the wide exposed plain and up the 
unprotected slope to where three thin spires 
of monuments mark the high-water mark of 
the “charge.” ‘“‘ Not tho’ the soldiers knew 
some one had blunder’d,” becomes horribly 
vivid. Barring the eastern slopes at Verdun, 
I doubt if there has ever been a more 
hopelessly wasteful site selected for a charge. 
It is all uphill, and there is not even a 
depression in the ground in which to avoid 
the sweep of gunfire from the crest. 

We wanted to go to Kiev from Sevastopol. 
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There was an evening train that would do 
admirably. We went to the central ticket 
office and tagged on to the end of a long line. 
I spotted a window marked ‘“ Information,” 
and went over to check up. Yes, there was a 
train. No, it would be impossible to get space. 
There would be no vacancies for three days. 
Ten kopeks, please, for the information. I 
paid, but I was not cheered by the system of 
charging for telling you “ No.” 

We continued to stand in line. It is an 
unfortunate thing about life in that country 
that you cannot possibly be sure until you 
have tried. Two hours later we were in 
possession of sleepers for the first night of the 
two involved. We were prepared to try our 
luck at finding further places when we came 
to the junction the following morning. 

But it was unnecessary. When we got to 
the train, it developed that there were plenty 
of places in the Kiev car. The central office 
merely hadn’t heard about it. We were 
transferred at once. 

An incident of that ride stands out sharply. 
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It is not necessarily typical, but if it can happen 
once it can happen again. 

The train had stopped at a fair-sized town. 
Swarms of peasants flowed down the platform, 
endeavouring to get in each car as they came 
to them. But the first few were through cars, 
with limited places and requiring place tickets 
in addition to the regular one. Guards 
prevented the shouting mob from entering, 
motioning them back to the unreserved cars 
in the rear. When the rush had almost died 
away, an old peasant woman bent nearly 
double under the weight of an enormous 
hamper struggled along the platform. As she 
came to the door of the car we were in the 
warning bell sounded. She started to get in. 
The guard barred the way. She looked 
frantically up and down. It was a long way 
to the entrance to the unreserved cars. She 
said as much. The guard paid no attention, 
continuing to stare over her head and repeat 
‘“No ” at intervals. By this time she was 
wailing at the top of her voice. Heart-rending 
cries of “ please’? came forth. The guard 
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refused to move. She offered an alternative. 
From her gestures it was clear she was asking 
to be allowed to get in there and walk through. 
Time was so short. 

cc No ad 

Then she offered to pay, fumbling helplessly 
at the knotted handkerchief which held her 
money. She would pay for the right to ride 
in a reserved car. 

CC No ois 

She gave up and prepared to go on down 
the platform as the others had. To do this she 
must needs place the heavy bag on the step of 
the car while she put her shoulder under it. 
She got it up on to the step before the guard 
looked down. With a shout he kicked it off 
into the dust. He seemed to think she was 
trying to sneak in. She wailed again. He 
understood his mistake, but made no slightest 
effort to help her while she struggled anew to 
get it up on the step. As she got it balanced 
and was turning round to get under it the 
train started. One wild look up and down the 
platform showed her that every other entrance 
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was hopeless. She shrieked “ please ’ over 
and over again. The most the guard would do 
was to help her remove the bag from the 
moving step with his foot. She sat down 
suddenly and began to sob. Several onlookers 
turned away with half concealed smiles. The 
guard ascended the steps and slammed the 
door. She sat there howling as long as one could 
see. Itis hard to believe that the autocratic 
Tsarist officials could have been much worse. 

It makes one wonder if perhaps there is 
more than a grain of truth in the statement 
frequently heard that a new superior class is 
growing up in Russia. The Communists, one 
hears, are not always the brotherly spirits they 
claim to be. Tales of arrogant strutting about 
on the part of minor officials of the party are 
not infrequent. Peasants there are, too, who 
still regard life as a matter of being pushed 
aside in favour of others. It matters but little 
to them who does the shoving ; they expect 
it, if not from the “little father’s’? minions, 
why then from their “ big brothers,” the 
Communists. 
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A LARGE number of Russians have an 
unshakable conviction that someone is going 
to steal their belongings while they are asleep. 
The fear of pickpockets and thieves of a 
slightly larger calibre is ever present in the 
minds of most. And not only do they fear for 
themselves, but their instinctive desire to 
shield and guide the poor helpless foreigner 
leads them in great numbers to take a hand in 
safeguarding his belongings for him. To be 
sure, their desire to be helpful usually results 
in endless complications and much wasted 
effort, but that is the outcome of most of their 
well-meant interference and consequently not 
surprising. 

We never succeeded in completing a train 
journey without one or another of our travelling 
companions at least interfering to warn us 
against the evil ones who operate while one 
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sleeps if they did not actually take a hand 
in stowing our luggage in a_ theoretically 
unassailable position. If we chanced to swing 
a suit-case into the rack overhead, 
murmurings were sure to break out across the 
aisle. Soon one would rise and come over, 
smiling in friendly fashion, but with a shocked 
expression in his eyes at the sight of such 
carelessness. One must always stow a suit-case 
on its cover with the handle toward the wall, 
he would try to explain. And the explanation 
failing, he would climb up, haul ours down 
and replace it correctly. Another passion 
was discovered in the unfailing regularity with 
which our self-constituted protectors would 
weave the carrying-strap of the cameras in and 
out through every handle and under every 
strap of our several pieces. No self-respecting 
thief would have had any difficulty in cutting 
the strap, but it always required several 
minutes of concentrated effort to solve the 
puzzle and unravel the strap when we wished 
to leave the train. 

I always carried a leather case containing 
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glasses in the breast-pocket of my coat. It 
projected half an inch, though it fitted so 
tightly that it required dexterous pinching of 
the bottom of the pocket to extract it without 
turning the lining out. Experiment had proved 
to me that no pickpocket could lift this case 
without half yanking my coat off. Yet on 
countless occasions would benefactors touch 
this case and shake a warning finger. It was 
seemingly only by the greatest good fortune 
that I had kept my glasses as long as I had. 
Assuredly they would be gone before I wanted 
them again. I would endeavour to demonstrate 
how difficult it was to extract them, but to no 
purpose. These warnings would come under 
all imaginable circumstances. Strangers in 
trains, on street cars, at the next table in 
restaurants, sitting beside me on a bench in 
waiting-rooms—one.and all they would pluck 
my sleeve, point to the offending case, and 
shake their heads in grave warning. If we 
chanced to be standing in conversation with 
a new acquaintance, as like as not the 
conversation would be interrupted to point 
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once more to the scarred and worthless- 
looking case. 

It was not long before I developed a 
technique of bowing gratefully and transferring 
the glasses to an inner pocket until the current 
guardian angel was out of sight. 

If one happened to see me stuff paper money 
into a trousers pocket, the same performance 
would ensue. One should always hide money 
in an inside waistcoat pocket, preferably 
pinning it in as a double safeguard. 

A further heresy we were guilty of lay in 
both leaving the train at the longer halts in a 
search for food. But this provoked such a 
storm of scoldings that we soon abandoned 
the game. One invariably remained with the 
things, not so much to discourage thieves (we 
never saw nor actually heard of the handiwork 
of a single one) as to forestall the long 
monologues that would be surely cast upon 
our reckless heads. 

Sometimes, too, there would be a difference 
of opinion on how best to outwit the 
malefactors. One man told us never to wear 
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our wrist-watches at night. He explained with 
vivid gestures how one might slip silently 
through the car and remove the treasure from 
an exposed wrist without wakening the 
unhappy owner. Yet others we met who were 
horrified at the suggestion a watch might be 
safe if reposing in a pocket of a coat which was 
itself rolled up and serving as a pillow. The 
wrist was the only place; one didn’t realize 
how expert these mythical pickpockets were. 
They were supposed, we were assured more 
than once, to run along the off side of a 
stationary train armed with a long pole and 
barb which they would stick in open windows, 
hook into a suit-case handle and swing the lot 
out again before you could blink twice. At 
first we laughed at the idea of anyone spiriting 
ponderous and nigh back-breaking suit-cases 
away on the end of a pole, but this laughter 
was not received in the spirit offered. It 
offended, and to offend unhappily does not 
mean to send the hurt one away in dignified 
silence, but rather to start a still more insistent 
harangue. This being the last thing we 
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wished to provoke, we soon learned to show 
surprise, followed rapidly by an air of uneasy 
searching for a method of safeguarding things. 
This was our tormentor’s cue, and he always 
took it. We stood by in admiration while he 
shifted our heavy things about, grunting and 
perspiring as he did so, until he was satisfied 
no one could make away with them. Often 
as not he (whoever he happened to be) would 
encounter almost insuperable difficulties in 
getting the suit-cases down. He would have 
to place his feet firmly in the middle of the 
lower berth and clutch the inner edge of the 
upper as he worked. How he thought the 
nefarious one would get them down without 
waking the sleepers he never explained. But 
he was always so visibly relieved when the 
task was done that it seemed unkind to ask him. 

If all Russians are as convinced of the 
foreigner’s helplessness and inability to do the 
simplest things for himself, it is, perhaps, small 
wonder that he believes the spreading of the 
Russian system would benefit mankind. If 
Communism can teach one how to thwart the 
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thief who never comes, how to find out things 
about train times and tickets you have already 
learned, how to get kinds of food you have 
tried once and don’t want to try again, then 
perhaps the world is missing something ; 
perhaps closer study of the new system would 
be a good thing. I don’t know. 

The Ukraine was one of the sections of the 
former Russian Empire which sought to 
separate itself from the Soviet Union at the 
time of the Revolution. Ukraine wanted the 
status of an independent state, and tried hard 
to attain this rank in the years following the 
breakdown of the Tsarist regime. Foreign 
assistance was sought and obtained as well as 
the help of the White Guardist forces. Kiev, 
the capital of the Ukraine, and already many 
times a battle-field, became once more the 
centre of an intense if perhaps spasmodic 
struggle. First the Ukrainian independence 
movement was successful, then the Red Army 
came down from the north and took the city. 
Not many months later the Bolshevists were 
forced to retire and independence again loomed 
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promisingly. But the Bolshevists, knowing 
well the economic importance of the Ukraine 
in the Russian scheme of things, rallied and 
captured Kiev once again. The Ukrainians 
were “ persuaded ” to accept the status of 
an autonomous republic within the Union. 
Statues and memorials to the fallen heroes of 
the Revolution appeared at every suitable 
point. Memorials to the fallen defenders of 
independence are less noticeable. 

Merely to ride through the Ukraine in a 
train is sufficient to show why the Soviet Union 
was so keenly desirous of keeping the land 
within the family. Fertile land, well tilled, 
stretches for mile after mile. The little 
villages are neater, better built, less stricken 
in appearance than are those of other sections 
of the country. In the larger towns there are 
smoking factory chimneys, not very many as 
standards go in other countries, but more than 
most parts of Russia can show. Ukrainians in 
the train proudly called our attention to the long 
goods trains that frequently passed. Farms 
and factories, prosperity and some progress, 
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mark the Ukraine as the chosen spot of Russia. 
Ukrainian grain is vital to the Soviet economy, 
and Ukrainian energy is giving a lead to 
other less advanced areas in the hoped-for 
progress toward a self-sufficient, well-balanced 
state. 

And Moscow is not so foolish as to exploit 
the Ukrainians visibly. Everything is done 
to make them feel a free-will member of the 
Union. All signs are written both in Russian 
and in Ukrainian (no easier for the poor 
foreigner to read) and that intangible but 
widely - heralded thing, ‘“‘ National Culture,” 
is respected and encouraged. Unlike the 
American system of encouraging all new-comers 
to become Americanized, the Russians are 
extremely careful not to molest those habits 
of speech and modes of living which are 
commonly summed up under the term 
** National Culture.” 

Why this should be so is hard to see. 
When, for instance, the Russian and Ukrainian 
languages are so closely parallel that each can 
understand the other and a Russian can learn 
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Ukrainian in a few weeks, it is difficult to 
understand why so much importance should 
be attached to the retention of a barrier to 
common understanding. But there it is, and 
there, under the shadowy banner of “‘ National 
Culture,” march half the seeds of future 
trouble. 

Kiev is, or rather was, also important as the 
centre and font of the Russian church. An 
imposing but over-decorated cathedral, many- 
domed and filled with gold filigree work and 
lavishly-worked Ikons, stands at the edge of 
the city. What was once a part of the adjoining 
cloisters is now a home for disabled veterans. 
Few worshippers frequent the quiet and 
shadowed interior. Veterans sit about in the 
sun in the enclosed courtyard before the 
cathedral. Black-gowned priests walk slowly 
here and there, moving with a sad and 
pondering air as though realizing there is no 
longer the work to be done and the pilgrims 
to tend to that once filled their lives, yet not 
quite understanding what has brought about 
this change. Their grey heads, long haired and 
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silken bearded, are bowed, not in simple 
meditation, but as though in an effort to solve 
a bewildering riddle. Soft eyes look up as 
you pass, but questioningly. ‘‘ Why should 
gentleness such as ours be so rewarded?” 
they seem to say. 

Only the old and the very, very young go 
inside churches in Russia to-day. The old 
prefer not to change with changing times ; 
the very young are led in by the hand to fidget 
and whisper as children invariably do. But 
they do not remain long. When they reach 
school age or thereabouts and come under the 
influence of the teachings of to-day they drop 
away. The Church, they are taught, is not all 
it is supposed to be. A campaign against 
superstition and, it seems, against devotion is 
waged. The pressure of the public opinion of 
their schoolfellows comes to bear as well. In 
the end they go with modern Russia and the 
churches are left to the soft-eyed, interminably 
chanting priests and to the aged who get 
painfully down upon their knees and bump 
their foreheads on the stones as they were 
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taught to do long ago. Some, too, go up to 
the priest and, after dropping the required 
number of kopeks into a box, receive a special 
blessing. But I have seen a priest lift the lid 
off the little box to be sure the right number of 
kopeks fell before consenting to lay on hands. 

Perhaps he wouldn’t have done that in the 
old days when kopeks were plentiful and easily 
come by. It may be that the hard times which 
are upon him have forced him to this niggardly 
and unpleasantly mercenary gesture. One is 
sorry to see the churches crumbling, to see 
the same neglect creeping over the houses of 
worship that has laid its grey hands on the 
palaces. It is hard to adjust oneself to the idea 
of a great church turned into a workers’ club as 
is the one in Tiflis. Reading tables, covered 
with good Communist papers and periodicals, 
fill the space where once both young and old 
knelt in prayer. Talks are given where shrines 
once stood. Games, including pool, are 
played under the domed roof that formerly 
sheltered the long-robed priests. 

Why? one wonders. If you ask, you’ll 
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probably get a variety of answers. But the 
common thread that seems to underlie all 
the explanations is this: the leaders to-day 
considered the Church a drug. They found it 
linked closely with the old regime, and they 
saw it joining hands to oppress the poor. 
Probably the familiar sight of a tiny village 
of mud-huts and poverty centring round a 
handsome white church with a huge dome 
overshadowing everything in the village 
troubled them. Superstition, too, they felt to 
be present in the methods of the Church. 
They objected to the sight of common folk 
giving all their meagre earnings to an 
organization which seemed merely to chant 
endlessly. And it undoubtedly worried them 
to see these same common folk ecstatically 
worshipping at a shrine—and dropping in 
kopeks—in a search for a cure of bodily ills 
which seldom came. 

The Church, in short, in the eyes of the 
Communists, was oppressing the poor, hood- 
winking them, leading them on with false 
promises of cures, taking as much of their 
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money as they could get, and in return doing 
nothing but live easily and chant. 

There might perhaps be another explanation 
in the religious nature of the Communist faith. 
One of the surest keys to an understanding of 
how Communists work and why they persist 
in certain propaganda activities distasteful to 
western governments lies in this martyr’s zeal 
to better the world. 

“'You’ve got about as much chance of 
making these chaps stop proselytizing in other 
countries as the Emperor Tiberius had of 
stopping the work of the early Christians,” 
Joe once said. 

And no young religion, filled with a zeal for 
spreading its gospel, ever did like the company 
of an older faith, deeply rooted and generally 
antagonistic to the aims of the new. 

Church and State are now divorced in 
Russia, and the Church has apparently more 
or less accepted its new lot. A mutual hands- 
off policy is in force which permits each to go 
its way without treading unduly on the other’s 
toes. The State does not seem to like its 
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disciples going to church, but at present it 
contents itself with anti-Church propaganda, 
and does not pursue the earlier policy of 
church-closing and persecution.* 


* Recent reports from Moscow, however, indicate 
a decided change in attitude since the summer. 
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THE journey was drawing to an end. The 
day of reckoning for all our sins of omission in 
regard to regulations governing foreigners was 
approaching. More, we had soon to face the 
allegedly endless complications of departure 
from the Union, and on dwindled resources 
of gauzy thinness. 

We knew there was a steamer service from 
Odessa to Constantinople, but we did not 
know definitely about sailings. We had heard, 
to be sure, on the Batum-Yalta boat that it was 
a fortnightly affair, which would mean twelve 
days to wait after arriving in Kiev. But we 
automatically discounted this information 
pending definite proof before our own eyes. 
Too many times had this Missouri attitude 
proved successful for us to abandon it now. 

But the Kiev office of the “ Sovtorgflot ”’ 
(Soviet trading fleet) confirmed the report. 
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There was no ship for Constantinople or any 
other port abroad for twelve days to come. 
Wasn’t there any kind of a ship at all? No, 
there wasn’t. Wasn’t there perhaps a French 
line? No. An Italian line? I had heard 
somewhere that Italian trading to the Levant 
and the Black Sea had increased markedly in 
the past few years. Well, yes, come to think 
of it, there was an Italian line, but the sailings 
were very irregular and the accommodation 
doubtful. It would assuredly be better to 
wait the twelve days. But waiting twelve days 
was out of the question. We would no longer 
have the price of a ticket. And we did very 
much want to go out by Constantinople. A 
shrug constituted our sole answer. We decided 
to chance it, on blind luck, though fully aware 
that our luck had already held good altogether 
too long. 

We got tickets (the usual riot) for the night 
train and foraged a bread and cheese supper. 
The carriage was hot and smelled vaguely of 
Occupants. We opened our window. Both 
the windows on the other side of the car were 
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open, so we anticipated no arguments. As 
soon as the train began to move a wail went up 
from the section on the other side of the car 
and one place farther astern. The gentleman 
in natty porous-knits and lavender socks felt a 
draught. He rose and came over to expostulate. 
His gestures indicated clearly enough that he 
wanted our window closed. We gestured to 
show that it was hot, and stated, in English, 
that we wanted the window open and that it 
was ours and we could do what we liked with 
it. We went farther and gestured that if he 
closed his own he wouldn’t feel a draught. 
“No, no! No, no!” he bellowed. ‘“‘ No 
sleep, no sleep!’’ He wanted ours closed. I 
went over, under a shower of invective, and 
closed his, pointing out how still and windless 
that made things in his neighbourhood. But 
he would have none of it and opened it again. 
He wanted ours closed, and off he went to 
get the guard. Meanwhile unmistakable 
chortles were coming from the section directly 
opposite. A family of four were enjoying the 
row and were clearly on our side. They 
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didn’t mind the breeze, in fact they seemed 
to like it. 

The guard came and looked at the window. 
He seemed under the impression that he had 
been called upon because it was stuck and 
wouldn’t close. He took hold of the straps 
and yanked it up. He stepped back with the 
self-satisfied air of a born fixer. We howled 
and proceeded to open it again. Then the 
nature of the difficulty struck him. This 
was a row. The dexterity with which he 
dissociated himself from all possible contact 
with the argument was beautiful to watch. 
The last thing on earth he was going to do 
was to take sides. He dusted his fingers 
delicately and stepped back to watch. 

‘* Monsieur, Monsieur, no good, no sleep! ” 
began the porous-knits once more. 

‘* Well, then, change places with us,” Joe 
offered, and prepared to shift the luggage 
across the car. I went over and started to get 
his things down. Anguished wails filled the 
car. He danced up and down and grew 
purple. He seized the impassive guard by the 
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lapels and implored his assistance, producing 
his ticket to show that this number was his 
and he was going to have it. We desisted and 
retired to our former position. If he didn’t 
like the draught he could close his own window. 
But he was not through with us yet. Still 
muttering, he disappeared in the direction of 
the next car forward. We wondered who he 
would succeed in enlisting on his behalf this 
time. But we were not kept in suspense for 
long. We had scarcely resumed our seats and 
begun to read again when excited voices 
sounded from the vestibule. We did not look 
up until the storm came to rest right beside 
us. Four men were looking from us to the 
window and back again. The porous-knits 
had found three soldiers, complete with guns 
and bayonets. 

The new-comers looked determined and a 
little annoyed. I began to grow apprehensive, 
thinking a little discretion might be a good 
thing at this point. But Joe was thoroughly 
sore. He was sitting tensely upright, one fist 
clenched, and his eyes downcast but watchful. 
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Outwardly he was still reading unconcernedly; 
inwardly, if I read the signs aright, he was 
spoiling for a fight. 

‘“‘ If these birds think they’re going to get 
away with something just because they’ve got 
guns let ’em try!” he muttered. My 
apprehensiveness increased markedly. 

‘Listen, Joe. Calm yourself. They’re 
soldiers. We don’t want to start anything we 
can’t finish. For Heaven’s sake, don’t get 
rash!’ I implored. 

*“* Those guns probably aren’t loaded,” Joe 
responded, neatly ignoring my request. 

One of the soldiers stepped forward. Joe 
stood up like a shot, half blocking the window. 
The soldier stopped short, apparently not 
quite certain what to do. I slid into the aisle 
and stood just behind the enemy’s shoulder. 
He and Joe were eyeing each other intently. 
They were so close to one another that their 
chests practically touched. Joe’s left hand 
reached back and grasped the top of the 
window, holding it down and open. 

“If you try to pull that window up I'll 
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bust you or the window so wide open you 
never will keep the air out!’ he threatened. 

I had an uncomfortable feeling that he meant 
what he said. So, apparently, had the soldier, 
though he could not have Known exactly what 
was being promised him. He retreated a 
little and Joe shifted himself squarely in front 
of the window. Without a coat, with the 
sleeves of an appallingly dirty white shirt 
rolled up and the collar turned in, and with 
a five days’ beard to add to the impression 
of ferocity, he was a distinctly impressive 
guardian of our rights. He was standing now 
with his hands on his hips and the wind making 
his hair stand truculently on end. 

The foremost arm of the law retired to 
confer with his comrades. The cause of all 
the trouble was evidently urging them to 
action, while the soldier who had stepped 
forward was apparently counselling modera- 
tion. The three of them were inclined to 
laugh a little, as though saying that the joke 
seemed to be on the protestor. When one of 
those who sat directly across the aisle from 
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ourselves joined the discussion and apparently 
re-explained the point about letting the porous- 
knits close his own window, the Army seized 
on it with evident satisfaction. They laughed 
aloud and patted the porous-clad shoulders 
before taking their departure. The other two 
even smiled good-naturedly at Joe over their 
shoulders as they went out. Joe tried to return 
the salutation, but he still seemed a bit 
disappointed that nothing had happened. 

We sat down and tried to look dignified and 
as though nothing out of the ordinary had 
occurred. The porous-knits grimaced at us 
unpleasantly and went back to bed, muttering 
“No good!” at intervals. 

Out of sheer goodness of heart, and when 
a reasonable length of time had elapsed, we 
closed the window. But the porous-knits 
didn’t notice. He continued to grumble about 
““No sleep!” until his snores settled into a 
rhythmic swing. 
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‘‘YEs,”’ said the representative of the Italian 
line in Odessa, “there is a ship sailing in 
two days.” Regular passenger sailings were 
maintained on a weekly basis during the 
summer and fortnightly during the winter. 
He merely smiled when we mentioned that 
this point had escaped the attention of the 
Kiev office of the “‘ Sovtorgflot.” 

We engaged deck passage without meals, 
this being all we could afford. We planned 
to lay in a supply of bread and cheese and to 
buy fruit at the ports along the way. Had 
we secured our exit visas, he wanted to know. 
One must have them before boarding the 
ship. He was dubious about our being able 
to get them in time. 

Exit visas were no new thing in our supply 
of as yet unproved information. No mention 
is made of them on the way in, and even the 
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guide- book issued by the Government fails 
to state that a charge is involved. The 
Americans we met on the Krzm had all secured 
theirs in Moscow so as to avoid delay at the 
end. The charge was twenty-two roubles each 
(eleven dollars). I had said that I thought this 
a hold-up and would refuse to pay it. They 
smiled gently, especially the man who had 
told me it was impossible to import roubles, 
and wished me luck in a faint way. 

As it happened, we really couldn’t afford the 
boat fare and the visas both—though we had 
planned to say so no matter what the state of 
our finances turned out to be. 

We went round to the police commissariat 
to see what was going to happen. A German- 
speaking official admitted that this was the 
right place to get visas. Three photographs 
would be necessary. He got out some long 
forms and prepared to fill them out for us. 

We asked how much this was all going to 
cost. Twenty-two roubles apiece plus some 
supplementary charges which brought the 
sum up to fifty-nine and a few kopeks. This 
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was within a dollar or two of the deck passage 
fare without meals and within five dollars of 
our total resources. We smiled deprecatingly 
and declared we didn’t have that much. He 
stopped writing with alacrity and gazed at us 
in astonishment. 

‘But all Americans are rich,” he finally 
asserted. ‘‘ You have all the money in the 
world.’ 

Maybe that was true of America. We 
wouldn’t argue the point. But it assuredly was 
not the case as far as we were concerned. 

He shuffled the papers about and eventually 
went off to see the commissioner. After a 
while we were ushered into the presence of a 
young man, well under thirty, who displayed 
a low forehead and a protruding lower jaw. 
He sat on the middle of his spine and looked 
us over. It took him quite a time to get 
the hang of the situation. When a vague 
quickening finally did appear in his heavily- 
lidded eyes he too wanted to know how we 
could be Americans and not rolling in golden 
coins. , 
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A long discussion followed, and we were sent 
off to get some passport pictures. This had to 
be done in the middle of the city’s park, to the 
ill-concealed joy of several hundreds of the 
populace. But could either one of us get clear 
of the crowd sufficiently to make a picture of 
the other undergoing the ordeal? We could 
not. First I tried it and later Joe took a hand 
at it while I kicked up as much fuss over my 
pose as I could in an effort to hold the attention 
of the throng. In vain. They flowed off after 
Joe and stood open-mouthed in serried ranks 
beginning about four feet in front of the 
camera. 

When we returned to the commissioner’s 
office, we found the German speaker all upset 
over our passports. He had searched through 
them time and again, but he couldn’t find a 
single indication of where we’d been since 
entering Russia. This was rank heresy. One 
simply couldn’t go through Russia without 
having passports registered here and there. 
It wasn’t done. Where had we been. How 
long had we stayed? What route had we 
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taken from one place to the next ? And above 
all, why hadn’t we registered with the police 
as we went along ? 

We explained that no one had ever told us 
this was customary. We pointed out that it 
manifestly was possible to go through Russia 
without registering, witness the passports he 
was now looking at, and further, that we 
couldn’t really remember just exactly when 
we'd made each move nor the name of every 
hotel we’d slept in. 

He had to see the commissioner about this, 
but that gentleman had apparently made up 
his mind that we were hopeless cases and 
should be handled as rapidly as possible. 
Since there wasn’t going to be any profit for 
the State out of the transaction, it seemed 
wiser to get it over as quickly as could be. 

An hour and a half later he had finished the 
forms. The charge had fallen from fifty-nine 
roubles to one rouble ten kopeks together. 
We dared not smile publicly, but the pressure 
of Joe’s foot on mine told me that he was 
equally aware that over twenty-nine dollars 
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had been saved on a supposedly thirty dollar 
transaction. 

First hurdle successfully negotiated. The 
next was higher. Now that the forms were all 
filled out and everything paid, a period of 
forty-eight hours must elapse while the rubber 
stamp and signature were inserted in the 
passports. We howled. There was nothing 
for it. We explained that forty-eight hours 
hence would be noon on sailing day, and that 
the ship was scheduled to go at one o’clock. 
We reminded him that Russian customs are 
long and thorough affairs and couldn’t possibly 
be got through within an hour, let alone the 
time it would take to get from the commissariat 
to the dock. 

No, that was the law. Forty-eight hours. 
I asked why it should take two whole days to 
rubber stamp and: sign a name twice? That 
appeared to be an irrelevant question. Forty- 
eight hours it would have to be. 

We went to see the commissioner in person. 
We thumped on his desk and ran round his 
room in circles, this being the kind of argument 
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we thought he’d understand best. But he was 
almost powerless. After some thought he 
decided he could see his way clear to making 
it forty-seven hours: we could have our 
passports at eleven instead of at twelve. 

Well, could we have them now for a few 
minutes to get Turkish visas? Impossible. 
Once the forms had been filled out the 
passports couldn’t possibly leave the building. 
The commissioner suggested stopping on the 
way to the boat for them. He thought there 
should be plenty of time between eleven and 
one. I couldn’t understand how anyone whose 
own department worked as slowly as his did 
could be so blandly confident that everyone 
else was going to show efficient speed. But 
neither could I hope to make my perplexity 
clear to him. 

We went next to the bank. Our purpose 
was to get our small residue exchanged into 
foreign currency of some sort before leaving. 
We had been given a spare receipt for money 
changed by a chance acquaintance met en 
route. He had said that he had more receipts 
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than he needed, not anticipating having a 
large surplus left over, and that we might want 
one. When you enter the country you are 
faced with a sign in four languages stating that 
the unspent rouble balance will not be 
re-exchanged unless a receipt can be shown 
from the State Bank indicating that exchange 
has been effected at the legal rate. The idea 
is clearly to forestall just such financial 
vagaries as we had indulged in. 

We pushed in our money and the single 
receipt. Oh, no, that was not nearly enough. 
The cashier wanted to see all our receipts. 
He wanted to know how much we had spent 
in Russia. In fact, he had to know before 
he could consider handing out foreign money. 
We grew vague necessarily, and murmured 
that we thought one was enough and that we 
had consequently not kept the others. We 
tried to show that, knowing we should have 
less than twenty-five dollars when ready to 
leave, we had not thought it necessary to keep 


more receipts than enough to cover our 
balance. 
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But we found that the sign in Belo Ostrow, 
where we entered Russia, had only told half 
the story.. The Government believes that 
visitors should spend ten roubles or five dollars 
a day. If you have been in Russia ten days 
you must show receipts to cover fifty dollars. 
Anything over that can be re-exchanged ; 
but if you have not spent that amount you 
cannot have your balance turned into foreign 
currency. 

But there is another joker. You are not 
allowed to take roubles out of the country. 
Of course, our situation was hopeless, and 
rightly so. We had no legitimate claim, since 
we had broken the law in the first place. But 
what about people who bring in their foreign 
money as they are supposed to do? We had 
clearly demonstrated that it is possible to live 
and travel in Russia on considerably less than 
five dollars a day—even at official reckoning 
of roubles. 

Had we been law-abiding and at the same 
time economical, we should have been faced 
with the choice of spending our savings on 
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something we did not want or, alternately, 
giving it away. There is no third choice— 
except sneaking the roubles out of the country 
—and that is not much good, considering the 
depreciated value of roubles in foreign money 
marts. 

Decidedly there is an anomaly somewhere. 
No doubt the system is flawless from the 
Government’s point of view, but it is hard for 
the modest traveller to feel that he has been 
justly dealt with. 
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CHAPTER XX 


By eleven o’clock on sailing day we had 
prepared the ground as well as possible. The 
Turkish Consul had promised to be ready to 
do a lightning job ; the steamer representative 
had agreed to have our tickets at the boat so 
that we should not have to buy them unless we 
were surely going to use them; and all our 
things were sitting outside the Custom House 
with Joe in charge to prevent stealing. We 
were as nearly certain of getting through in 
time as it lay in our power to be. 

I arrived at the commissariat a quarter before 
eleven, and went promptly and unhindered 
into the commissioner’s room. He motioned me 
to a seat. I began to wait, one eye on the clock 
and one on the door, which kept opening every 
minute or so to admit a clerk with a bundle of 
papers. The pile of papers on the low-browed 
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young man’s desk grew and grew. But there 
were no red passports among the collection. 

At eleven by his clock I coughed and scuffed 
my feet. He brought his eyes from the ceiling, 
where he had been watching two flies chase 
each other, and glanced at the clock. 

** Si chass,” he assured me. 

‘* But you said eleven,” I protested. 

‘* Si chass,” he repeated. 

I waited. A peasant woman came in with. 
a tale of woe. She crept across the room 
fearfully, her black head-shawl clutched 
tightly under her chin, her thin cheek-bones 
damp with crying. She sat down on the little 
stool opposite the commissioner and began to 
recite something. There was a request involved. 

He continued to watch the flies, only now 
and again looking down to shake his head 
Or put in a negative. The woman grew 
more persistent. She was snivelling now. He 
paid no attention. Her gnarled, bony hands 
twisted and untwisted feverishly. Sometimes 
they were clasped together in an attitude of 
prayer, sometimes they fingered the fringe of 
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her shawl aimlessly. She was weeping in good 
earnest now. Her voice had risen to a wail. 

Hysterics followed. They were the gasping 
kind that seem to tear things loose inside. 
Her shuddering gasps after breath were 
punctuated by wailed cries of “‘ please.”” The 
commissioner was toying with a pencil and 
had forgotten the flies. But he gave no sign 
of acceding to the request. Sometimes he 
would shrug or gesture lightly with his free 
hand, but he showed not the slightest intention 
of doing anything. Whatever it was the woman 
wanted, it was impossible. That ended it; 
hysterics, real or worked up, weren’t going to 
alter things at all. 

I looked at the clock. It was now eleven 
twenty and no sign of passports. I stood up 
and said “Dokumenti.” 

“* S1 chass,”’ replied the commissioner. 

** How much ‘ Si chass’ ?”’ I asked. 

*“* Five minutes.” 

I waited and then tried again. 

‘** Five minutes more,” he said. 

Despite the complete failure of the woman 
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to get action out of the placid commissioner, I 
got up and started pacing. I marched round 
his room in circles, walking loudly on my 
heels. I beat one fist into the other palm with 
as big a smack as I could make. I started 
talking aloud to myself. I staged as effective 
a performance of agitated impatience as I knew 
how. After ten minutes of hard work I asked 
him again. 

** Si chass.” 

I permitted myself the exquisite pleasure of 
calling him and his forebears every name I 
could think of—in English. It is probably 
the only time I shall so bravely stand up to a 
real live police official and tell him all I want 
to. But it didn’t do any good. 

The passports didn’t arrive until ten minutes 
past twelve. And then they still had to be 
stamped and signed. Apparently nothing at 
all had happened to them since we left them 
two days before. 

As he leisurely blotted them, I snatched 
them out of his hand and fled. I slammed his 
door as hard as I could on his shouted protests. 
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I bumped into a soldier coming round the 
corner and_ successfully — but of course 
unintentionally—sent him sprawling. I ran 
down the two flights to the street four steps at 
a time and knocked another soldier’s gun out 
of his hand as I went out the front door. I 
didn’t have the price of a taxi so I ran to the 
Turkish consulate. It was twelve minutes of 
hard running and there was another nine 
minutes after that to the dock-side. I saw the 
funnel of the ship across a goods yard. A 
soldier started to stop me going into the yard, 
but he wasn’t quite quick enough. Two long 
goods trains blocked the way. The first 
didn’t seem to have an engine, so I chanced 
ducking under, but the second was just 
starting to move slowly as I reached it. There 
are no iron steps on the ends of the cars and 
only the two buffers and a central link of chain 
for a coupling to step on in getting across. 
Fortunately, I didn’t slip. There was only a 
coal heap between me and the sheds on the quay. 

I wasn’t beautiful when I arrived before the 
Custom House at a quarter to one. 
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The Customs officials were standing about 
idly. Joe was sitting beside the luggage. I 
pantingly inquired if the luggage examination 
was complete. It had not even begun. It 
seemed that the officials were loath to bestir 
themselves until they had seen our passports. 
I presented them. The three of them looked 
through them interestedly, commenting among 
themselves on what they found there. But it 
was sheer curiosity. | When they had done 
they returned them and pointed to a little 
house at the end of the quay. 

“You go; I’m shot,” I stated firmly, and 
Joe set off at a run. But even yet there was 
no move to examine the luggage. Reassuring 
gestures accompanied by the exasperating “Si 
chass ’’ answered my offer to open the suit-cases 
and get on with the task in hand. They 
wanted to talk, to ask me how I’d liked Russia. 
At the moment I felt I’d never been any place 
that I should more gladly see the last of. But 
I repressed the feeling and assured them that 
everything was wonderful. 

I was nervous about the films, and wanted 
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to get things over. There is supposed to be 
a regulation that no undeveloped films can 
be taken from the country. The authorities 
want to be sure that you haven’t secured a 
picture of anything you shouldn’t have. This 
rule is said to be inflexible —one of the few 
inflexible rules in Russia. At least, so we had 
been told, especially by the American on the 
Batum-Yalta boat who said you couldn’t 
import roubles. 

But our plates and films were all 
undeveloped. We had, therefore, taken pains 
to stow them in neat packages about our 
persons. 

And because we knew that all criminals are 
supposed to come to grief over some forgotten 
little detail, we had taken pains to have a 
modest collection of developed films handy in 
the suit-case. These films were of German and 
Baltic scenes, but they were non-committal and 
would pass as Russian. None had any writing 
or printing on them in a non-Russian language. 
To be sure, we bulged, but not too much. 

Finally Joe returned. Someone had stamped 
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something in each passport; the examination 
could now begin. It was thorough as the 
entering examination had been. The same 
neat little pile of everything written or printed 
was made at one side. Then the higher 
official went solemnly through the collection. 
He was more honest than his fellow had been 
in the north, for he did not really pretend to 
be making much out of what he read. Nor did 
he ask to see the slip we had been told to keep 
carefully which listed the valuables with which 
we had entered the country. And although he 
looked long and interestedly at the cameras, it 
didn’t dawn on him to ask to see films. Our 
neat plans were more or less wasted. We 
could have left the films in the bottoms of the 
suit-cases well toward the middle. 

Then came the money question. Did we 
have any roubles ? It is not allowed to export 
them any more than to import them. We 
shook our heads and looked virtuous. As if 
we would think of breaking laws in that 
manner! The official smiled benevolently. 
Here were the sort of travellers he approved 
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of; travellers who did not try to evade 
regulations. 

But when he had finished the examination, 
and his assistant was helping us repack, he 
demanded a rouble and a half as a charge for 
examining our luggage for us. 

** Out of what ° ” I asked in some astonish- 
ment. He got the meaning’ without 
understanding the language. Blankness 
spread over his face. No money at all ? 

Of course we didn’t have any. Hadn’t we 
just finished telling him that we were law- 
abiding little genthemen who wouldn’t dream 
of bringing roubles to the Custom House ? 

He scratched his head thoughtfully. I doubt 
if these two theories of finance had ever before 
come to his notice at the same time. If you 
couldn’t take roubles out and had never heard 
that a charge was involved for having your 
luggage examined, you naturally wouldn’t 
bring anything to the Customs. That seemed 
to strike him as reasonable. Eventually he 
gave it up, shrugging his shoulders and tearing 
up the little receipt he had made out for us. 
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We went aboard. We stowed our things 
and divested ourselves quietly of our packages 
of films. Officers were combing the ship 
from stem to stern in a search for stowaways. 
They looked at us speculatively, but decided 
against asking to see our tickets. For all 
our dishevelled and bearded appearance, we 
clearly did not look like escaping Russians. I 
climbed on to an upper deck and prepared to 
photograph the group as they bent intently 
over an open hatch. 

A hail from the quay arrested me. A soldier 
was waving his arms frantically. He didn’t 
want me to take a picture. He even lifted his 
gun half-way to the aim when I refused to heed 
his commands. I faded round on to the far 
side of the deck. But frantic signalling from 
Joe stopped me again. He was standing on 
the poop, from where he could see the excited 
soldier on the quay. The soldier, I learned 
afterwards, was reporting my truculence to an 
Officer. There was every indication that some- 
one would come aboard and arrest me if I 
didn’t stop. The argument continued. The 
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officers finished their examination of the hold 
and went ashore to join the argument. Joe 
watched the debate waver, to be finally settled 
in my favour by a good-natured gesture of 
dismissal on the part of the officer who had 
wanted the rouble and a half for the luggage 
inspection. I was safe, if I continued to 
behave until the ship was clear. I did, but 
only just. 

As soon as the last line splashed down into 
the water I stepped out from behind a lifeboat 
and photographed the soldier who had caused 
all the fracas. He was gratifyingly indignant, 
but, short of calling the ship back, he couldn’t 
do anything about it. I retired to the poop, 
where as deck passengers we were allowed to 
stay, feeling inordinately pleased with myself. 
As the ship passed between the breakwaters 
that form the harbour I placed thumb on 
nose and waggled my fingers derisively. We 
were out; Russia was a thing of the past; 
no one could touch us now. Broken rules, 
inconsistent stories, sneaked photographs, 
counter-revolutionary speeches—none of them 
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could land us in trouble now. The adventure 
was over, and it was time to sit down and 
begin sorting out the mass of impressions, 
good and bad, that make The Soviet 
Union the paradoxical and bewildering place 
it is. 
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